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Cuba  and  the  Platt  Amendment 

by 

Raymond  Leslie  Buell 
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INTRODUCTION 


ON  May  20  Gerardo  Machado  y  Morales 
will  begin  a  second  term  as  President  of 
Cuba.  Although  no  candidate  opposed  him 
for  re-election,  considerable  opposition  has 
developed  since  his  re-election.  On  February 
27  the  Cuban  Government  arrested  nine  per¬ 
sons  charged  with  plotting  to  overturn  the 
government.  The  leader  of  this  group  de¬ 
clared  that  there  was  no  truth  in  the  state¬ 
ment  that  a  plot  existed  against  the  life  of 
the  President.  A  leader  of  the  Union  Nacio- 
nalista  stated  in  New  York  that  these  arrests 
were  a  ruse  whereby  President  Machado  was 
doing  away  with  opposition.  He  also 
charged  that  the  government  was  a  dictator¬ 
ship  which  had  committed  many  abuses. 
President  Machado’s  secretary  replied  that 
these  charges  were  absolutely  untruthful  and 
five  Havana  newspapers  cabled  the  Neiv 
York  Times  that  Cuba  supported  the  present 
government  “en  masse.” 

The  situation  in  Cuba  is  of  the  greatest 
interest  and  importance  to  the  United  States. 
Our  investments  in  Cuba — amounting  to 
$1,150,000,000 — are  exceeded  only  by  our 
investments  in  Canada.  Cuba  supplies  one- 
half  the  sugar  consumed  by  the  American 
people.  The  United  States  has  an  important 
naval  station  at  Guantanamo.  In  addition 
to  these  economic  and  naval  connections  are 
the  obligations  which  the  United  States  has 
assumed  toward  Cuba  under  the  Platt 
amendment. 

Cuba  depends  for  its  existence  upon  the 
sugar  crop,  most  of  which  is  exported  to 
the  United  States.  The  special  session  of 
Congress,  which  meets  April  15,  will  con¬ 
sider  proposals  to  increase  the  duties  on 
sugar.  Cubans  fear  that  such  action  will 
further  obstruct  Cuban  trade  and  thus  in¬ 
tensify  the  present  industrial  depression. 


The  Cuban  Government  is  not  only  protest¬ 
ing  against  an  increased  American  tariff, 
but  it  is  also  attempting  to  secure  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  duty  on  Cuban  sugar  entering 
the  American  market.  On  March  20  Presi¬ 
dent  Machado  proposed  to  Secretary  Kellogg 
the  free  admission  into  the  United  States 
of  2,500,000  tons  of  sugar.  It  is  thus  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  action  of  the  United  States 
Congress  in  either  raising  or  lowering  the 
duties  on  sugar  may  have  an  important 
bearing  upon  the  internal  situation  in  Cuba. 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is,  first,  to 
review  the  internal  political  situation  in 
Cuba.  It  points  out  that  President  Machado 
more  than  once  declared  that  he  would  not 
accept  a  new  term,  but  that  in  November 
1928  he  was  re-elected,  without  being  op¬ 
posed  by  any  candidate,  for  a  new  term 
of  six  years.  Charges  have  been  made  that 
President  Machado  is  a  dictator,  that  he 
controls  Congress  by  means  of  the  lottery, 
that  he  prevents  freedom  of  discussion  and 
the  organization  of  independent  political 
parties,  and  that  he  uses  stern  measures  in 
suppressing  opposition  generally.  On  the 
other  hand.  President  Machado  claims  to  be 
supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  the  people, 
and  he  has  been  praised  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Convention  as  a  great  and  progressive 
statesman. 

In  forming  a  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
assertions  made  concerning  Cuba,  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  not  to  forget  the  historical  back¬ 
ground  of  the  country,  nor  the  existence  of 
conditions  in  other  countries  of  the  world 
which  may  not  be  in  conformity  with  ab¬ 
solute  standards  of  good  government  or 
democracy. 

The  report  also  raises  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  United  States  has  the 
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duty  of  inquiring  into  the  internal  situa¬ 
tion  in  Cuba  by  virtue  of  the  Platt  amend¬ 
ment.  It  traces  the  origin  of,  and  the  various 
interpretations  given  to  the  amendment  in 
the  past.  It  shows  how  the  United  States 
has  consistently  opposed  revolution  in 
Cuba,  and  that  at  times  it  has  followed  a 
policy  of  “preventive”  intervention,  i.e., 
preventing  conditions  from  arising  that 
might  lead  to  injury  to  foreign  interests. 


Under  the  Platt  amendment,  the  United 
States  could  continue  to  oppose  revolutions 
in  Cuba  without  inquiring  into  the  internal 
situation;  or  it  might  actually  supervise 
elections  in  Cuba,  as  it  has  in  Nicaragua. 
The  United  States  might  terminate  the  Platt 
amendment  altogether;  or,  finally,  the  Platt 
amendment  might  be  converted  into  an  in¬ 
ternational  treaty  of  guarantee. 


MACHADO’S  NO  RE-ELECTION  PLEDGE 


President  Machado  was  elected  President 
of  Cuba  in  1924,  for  a  four-year  term,  on 
a  platform  pledged  to  overcome  the  eco¬ 
nomic  depression  of  the  Island  and  to  bring 
about  economic  development.^  According  to 
the  Constitutional  Convention  which  met 
last  May,  the  achievements  of  the  Machado 
administration  during  its  first  four  years 
were  as  follows: 

“There  have  been  no  foreign  interferences, 
nor  violent  convulsions  such  as  impoverished  the 
Republic  during  its  first  twenty-five  years.  The 
parties  have  moved  forward  in  an  exalted  col¬ 
laboration.  Aided  by  this,  the  solvency  of  the 
State  has  been  reestablished,  by  means  of  the 
payment  of  its  debts;  the  administration  of  Jus¬ 
tice  has  been  purified;  great  improvement  has 
been  made  in  the  prison  system;  means  of  com¬ 
munication  have  been  multiplied,  and  noteworthy 
improvements  have  been  made  in  the  paving  and 
sewerage  of  our  more  important  cities.  Our  sys¬ 
tem  of  public  instruction  has  received  an  impetus 
which  places  it  on  a  par  with  that  in  the  most 
progressive  countries.  The  University,  hereto¬ 
fore  in  decadence,  has  suffered  extraordinary 
transformation;  throughout  all  the  country 
classes,  night  schools,  circulating  schools  and 
those  of  domestic  economy  have  been  multiplied, 
as  well  as  all  those  which  raise  the  level  of 
preparation  of  the  Cuban  woman.  Further¬ 
more,  several  commercial  academies  have  been 
created  and  the  Industrial  School,  housed  in 
modern  buildings  made  possible  by  the  gen¬ 
erous  gift  of  the  President  of  the  Republic  him¬ 
self,  is  nearing  completion.  The  average  of  at¬ 
tendance  at  these  centers  of  learning  from  the 
University  down  to  the  most  elementary,  at¬ 
tains  a  figure  which  compares  favorably  with 
that  of  the  most  civilized  nations.  When  the 
construction  of  the  1,200  kilometers  of  central 
road  is  terminated — a  project  which  is  already 

1.  The  economic  situation  is  not  reviewed  in  this  report. 
The  sugar  industry  of  Cuba  and  the  general  economic  depres¬ 
sion  may,  however,  be  discussed  in  a  subsequent  issue. 


greatly  advanced — we  will  be  the  country  of 

America  which  boasts  the  greatest  mileage.  .  .” 

Hitherto,  the  President  of  Cuba  has  served 
for  a  term  of  four  years  and  has  been 
eligible  for  a  second  term.-  But  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  Cuba  as  well  as  other  countries 
has  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  system 
tempts  some  Presidents  to  allow  the  desire 
for  re-election  to  influence  their  administra¬ 
tion,  and  even  to  control  the  election  ma¬ 
chinery  to  prevent  the  Opposition  from 
fairly  registering  its  views  at  the  polls.®  To 
do  away  with  this  danger,  certain  countries 
have  provided  for  a  single  term  for  the 
Presidency — a  principle  supported  at  one 
time  by  the  Democratic  party  in  the  United 
States — and  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  single 
term  for  the  President  has  also  existed  in 
Cuba. 

In  his  election  manifesto  of  September 
1924,  Mr.  Machado,  the  candidate  of  the 
Liberal  party,  declared: 

“A  Liberal  President  cannot  be  re-elected. 
This  is  now  a  noble  tradition — the  most 
noble  of  this  party.”  He  declared  it  would 
be  a  profound  satisfaction  to  have  accom¬ 
plished  the  program  of  the  Liberal  party 
“when  I  hand  over  the  power  to  my  suc¬ 
cessor  after  four  years  in  office,  for  no 
power  on  earth  will  keep  me  in  it  one  single 
day  longer.  .  .  .”^ 

This  pledge  was  repeated.  In  a  speech  at 
Holguin  on  July  26,  1927  President  Machado 
declared  that  he  could  “never  accept”  office 

2.  Cf.  Vicente  Pardo  Suftrez,  La  Elecclon  Preaulencial  en 
Cuba,  p.  128. 

3.  For  the  case  of  Presidents  Palma  and  Menocal,  cf.  p. 
47,  63. 

4.  Diario  de  la  Marina  (Havana),  September  10,  1924. 
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after  May  20,  1929,  “because  a  man  who 
had  never  failed  to  keep  his  word,  a  man 
whose  lips  had  never  been  defiled  by  a  lie, 
would  lower  his  dignity,  and  dishonor  him¬ 
self,  if  after  a  political  labor  of  twenty-five 
years  during  which  he  opposed  the  principle 
of  re-election  with  the  word  and  the 
sword  in  two  revolutions,  he  should  now  ac¬ 
cept  this  principle  for  himself.”®  Neverthe¬ 
less,  in  November  1928,  President  Machado 
stood  for  re-election  without  any  candidate 
in  opposition,  and  was  re-elected  for  a  term 
of  not  four  but  six  years.  This  re-election 
involved  certain  constitutional  amendments 
which  may  be  briefly  reviewed. 

At  the  recommendation  of  President  Za- 
yas,  the  Senate  in  1921  had  recommended 
the  adoption  of  amendments  to  the  Cuban 
Constitution  which  provided,  among  other 
changes,  for  a  single  six-year  term  for  the 
Presidency.®  Cubans  state  that  no  further 
action  was  taken  on  this  proposal  because 
of  the  alleged  opposition  to  the  measure 
from  the  United  States  Government,  con¬ 
veyed  in  1921  by  General  Crowder,  the  spe¬ 
cial  representative  in  Cuba  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.'^ 

Following  the  inauguration  of  President 
Machado,  the  proposal  was  revived.  On 
March  28,  1927  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  resolution  of  amendment'^"  which 
provided  not  only  for  a  single  six-year  term 
of  the  Presidency,  but  also  for  the  prolonga¬ 
tion  of  the  term  of  President  Machado  for 
two  years. 

The  reforms  likewise  provided  for  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  the  term  of  Congressmen  from 
four  to  six  years,  and  of  Senators  from  eight 
to  nine  years;  and  they  provided  in  some 
cases  for  the  prolongation  of  the  term  of 
Representatives  now  in  office  until  1933,  and 
of  Senators  until  1935.* 


&.  Viario  de  la  Marina,  July  27,  1927. 

6.  This  reform  was  also  discussed  In  1913.  Amendments 
to  the  Cuban  Constitution  require  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
Houses  of  the  Cuban  Congress.  An  eiection  is  then  heid  for 
a  constituent  convention. 

7.  A.  Hevia,  Contra  las  Reformaa  Conatftucionales  v  la 
Prorroga  de  Poderes  (Havana),  p.  37. 

7a.  Later  passed  by  the  Senate^ 

8.  The  reforms  abolished  the  position  of  Vice-President,  but 
provided  that  the  Secretary  of  State  should  succeed  the  Presi¬ 
dent  in  case  of  vacancy.  They  provided  for  a  number  of  other 
changes.  Cf.  Acuerdo  del  Congreso  de  la  Repiiblica  de  Cuba 
sobre  Reforma  de  la  Constitucion.  Havana,  1927. 


Moreover,  a  provision  was  inserted  to  the 
effect  that  any  amendment  to  lengthen  the 
term  of  any  elective  functionary  for  a 
greater  time  than  that  for  which  he  was 
elected,  or  providing  for  the  re-election  of 
the  President,  should  require  the  unanimous 
vote  of  each  house  of  Congress  and  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  members  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention,  and  be  ratified  by  a  three- 
quarters  of  a  majority  of  the  electorate.® 

President  Machado  declared  in  a  state¬ 
ment  of  June  25,  1927 :  “I  can  accept  this 
prolongation  [for  two  years]  with  the  tran¬ 
quil  conviction  that  I  abandon  a  legitimate 
right  [of  re-election]  and  decline  a  term  of 
power  which  the  Constitution  granted  me 
.  .  .  and  that  it  will  permit  me,  moreover, 
to  fulfill  before  History  the  pledge  of  No 
Re-election.”^® 

According  to  the  Cuban  Constitution, 
amendments  passed  by  the  Congress  must 
be  submitted  to  an  especially  convened  con¬ 
stitutional  convention.  On  March  5,  1928 
elections  for  this  convention  were  held. 
Each  of  the  three  organized  parties,  the 
Liberal  party,  the  Conservative  party,  and 
the  Popular  party,  supported  the  reforms. 

In  April  1928  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  convened  under  the  presidency  of  Dr. 
Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante.  On  May 
9,  1928  the  delegates  drew  up  a  document 
part  of  which  declared: 

“Cuba  is  in  the  midst  of  one  of  those  periods 
of  intense  constructive  reality  which  from  time 
to  time  absorb  all  the  magnificent  vitality  of  a 
people.  .  .  .  And  we  must  not  forget  that  this 
happy  transformation  is  due  in  great  part  to 
the  fact  that  a  leader,  in  whom  are  found  the 
exceptional  qualities  of  the  great  builders  of 
nations,  has  been  in  power  with  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  people  and  with  the  desire  of 
profiting  by  the  experiences  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century  lost  in  the  task  of  forming  our  na¬ 
tionality.  History  speaks  with  indisputable  elo¬ 
quence.  Nations  are  founded  by  the  heroism  of 
many.  Almost  always  the  culture,  progress, 
order  and  peace  of  a  nation  in  the  process  of 


9.  Acuerdo,  p.  12.  This  provision  was  retained  in  the  final 
amendments. 

10.  "Manifiesto  del  Presldente  General  Machado  A1  Pals.” 
Ibid.,  p.  22.  An  official  writer  states:  “General  Machado 
could  aspire  to  re-election  with  the  support  of  all  the  people — 
but  he  renounced  this  right,  in  order  to  insure  the  tranquility 
of  Cuba  1n  the  future.”  In  thus  supporting  these  reforms. 
General  Machado  was  therefore  “disinterested.”  Dr.  J.  R. 
Aybar,  La  Reforma  Constltucional,  Havana,  1927,  p.  38. 
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formation  is  due  to  the  personal  effort  of  a 
great  statesman. 

“This  is  the  path  the  future  seems  to  hold 
for  us.  Therefore,  the  Constituent  Assembly 
does  not  vacillate  in  reaffirming  that  General 
Gerardo  Machado  y  Morales,  because  of  the  ob¬ 
ligation  he  has  contracted  and  because  of  his 
role  as  founder  of  the  Republic,  is  unavoidably 
bound  to  accept  a  new  presidential  period.” 

Consequently  while  they  adopted  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  a  single  six-year  term  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency,  they  decided,  that  this  principle 
should  apply  only  to  the  first  elections  held 
under  the  amended  Constitution.  It  would 
not  apply  to  the  1925-1929  term  of  President 
Machado.  The  amendments  as  finally 
adopted  omitted  therefore  the  original  pro¬ 
visions  in  regard  to  prolonging  the  term  of 
the  present  administration,  but  provided 
henceforth  for  a  single  six-year  Presidential 
term,”  a  six-year  term  for  Representatives, 
and  a  nine-year  term  for  Senators.  The 
President  also  automatically  becomes  Sena¬ 
tor  for  six  years  at  the  expiration  of  his 
term.  Other  amendments  provided  for  the 
incorporation  of  the  Isle  of  Pines  in  the 
territory;  for  the  “intervention  of  minori¬ 
ties”  in  the  Senate;  for  the  suppression  of 
the  Municipality  of  Havana  and  the  creation 
in  its  place  of  a  Central  District;  and  for 
the  increase  from  four  to  six  in  the  number 
of  Senators  from  each  province.  Congress 
is  also  authorized,  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  to 
grant  woman  suffrage.”^ 

President  Machado’s  first  term  expires  in 
May  1929,  and  Presidential  elections  for  the 
next  term  were  therefore  held  in  November 
1928.  As  far  as  the  voting  list  was  con¬ 
cerned,  no  candidate  opposed  President 
Machado  for  re-election:  all  of  the  three 
political  parties  united  in  support  of  the 
present  incumbent — the  so-called  candida- 
tura  unica.^^ 

Thus  Cuba  has  adopted  a  constitutional 
reform  extending  the  Presidential  term 
from  four  to  six  years,  without  any  opposi- 

11.  re-election  for  two  successive  terms  is  prohibited. 
The  fact  that  the  convention  did  not  mereiy  accept  or  reject 
the  amendments  proposed  by  Congress,  but  instead  made  new 
proposals,  was  attacked  as  unconstitutional.  Cf.  De  Heredia, 
“L>as  Facuitades  de  ia  Constituyente,”  Excelsior  (Havana), 
May  4,  1928. 

11a.  Oaceta  Oflcial  (Havana),  Ed.  Extra.  6,  May  11,  1928. 

12.  This  was  not  in  conformity  with  a  provision  in  the 
Crowder  code  forbidding  parties  from  uniting  on  a  Joint  can¬ 
didate — a  provision  that  bad  since  been  repeaied. 


tion.  And  the  President  of  Cuba  has  been 
re-elected  without  being  opposed  by  any 
other  candidate.  Nevertheless,  President 
Machado  has  stated  that  opposition  to  his 
administration  exists.  In  a  speech  at  Santa 
Clara  on  December  30,  1928  he  declared: 

“I  know  that  I  do  not  have  the  unanimous 
support  of  the  Cuban  people  and  this  pleases 
me  because  opposition  ....  is  legitimate  and 

necessary.”i3 

Why,  therefore,  has  not  this  opposition  ex¬ 
pressed  itself  through  political  machinery? 
Opponents  of  the  present  government  state 
that  the  absence  of  opposition  to  such  im¬ 
portant  measures  in  Cuba  creates  the  pre¬ 
sumption  that,  while  the  form  of  constitu¬ 
tional  procedure  may  have  been  observed, 
the  democratic  substance  has  been  lacking. 
They  declare  that  there  is  no  legal  opposition 

(1)  because  of  the  control  of  members  of 
the  Cuban  Congress  through  the  lottery,  and 

(2)  because  of  government  control  over  the 
organization  of  political  parties  and  the 
suppression  of  freedom  of  discussion. 

THE  GOVERNMENT 
LOTTERY 

The  government  lottery  in  Cuba  dates 
back  to  the  Spanish  regime.  Although  the 
American  military  occupation  of  1899-1902 
suppressed  the  lottery,  the  Cuban  Congress 
revived  it  in  1909  and  it  is  in  full  swing 
today.”  Professor  Chapman  states  that 
“the  history  of  the  government  lottery  in 
Cuba  constitutes  one  of  the  darkest  chap¬ 
ters  in  the  story  of  the  republic.”” 

Under  this  system  lottery  tickets  are  sold 
to  the  public,  and  the  person  drawing  the 
lucky  number  receives  a  prize.  Every  ten 
days  the  government  issues  between  20,000 
and  30,000  lottery  tickets  to  about  2,000 
collectorships.  The  nominal  price  of  each 
ticket  is  $20,  but  in  practice  each  collector- 
ship  charges  some  times  as  high  as  $30.” 

13.  Diario  de  la  ^farintt,  December  31.  1928.  On  Tu!y  17, 
1927  Machado  made  a  speech  saying  that  he  was  a  dictator: 
"Dictador,  si,  pero  dictador  de  la  decencia,  dictador  de  lo  mds 
aagrado  de  la  tierra,  de  la  democracia  y  de  la  libertad."  El 
Pais  (Havana),  July  17,  1927. 

14.  For  details  of  the  lottery,  cf.  C.  E.  (Hiapman,  A  His- 
tory  of  the  Cuban  Republic,  Chapter  XXIII.  Cf.  also  "Los 
Crlmenes  que  incube  en  Cuba  la  Loterla."  El  Nacional  (Ha¬ 
vana),  December  10,  1927,  p.  1. 

16.  md.,  p.  647. 

16.  These  tickets  are  usually  sold  In  a  hundred  sections  at 
30  cents  a  section. 
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The  difference  between  the  legal  and  actual 
price  represents  a  profit  which  goes  to  the 
collectorship.  The  allocation  of  these  col- 
lectorships  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President. 
In  the  past  he  has  allocated  the  receipts  of 
several  hundred  of  these  collectorships  to 
Senators  and  Representatives,”  retaining 
the  profit  of  a  large  number  of  them  for 
himself.  In  1925  Professor  Chapman  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  lottery  yielded  a  personal 
return  to  the  President  and  the  Director- 
General  of  the  Lottery  of  about  $3,000,000 
a  year.”  No  legislation  has  been  enacted 


to  suppress  the  lottery;  and  it  is  charged 
that  the  present  administration  employs  the 
lottery  for  political  purposes,  as  it  has  been 
employed  in  the  past.”  However,  in  an 
interview  on  February  11,  1928,  President 
Machado  told  Senor  Iglesias,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
that  “many  politicians  had  come  to  solicit 
from  him  personal  benefits  in  the  collector- 
ships  of  the  lottery”;  that  he  had  “declined 
to  concede  them  such  privileges  and  it  was 
thus  that  some  of  the  enemies  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  been  made.”-® 


THE  CROWDER  ELECTORAL  CODE 


Secondly,  opponents  of  the  present  regime 
state  that  the  government  now  controls  the 
organization  of  political  parties  and  pro¬ 
hibits  freedom  of  discussion.  To  insure  a 
vigorous  party  system  and  fair  elections 
generally,  the  Cuban  Congress  enacted  in 
1919  what  is  called  the  Crowder  Electoral 
Code.  General  Enoch  H.  Crowder  went  to 
Cuba  at  the  request  of  the  two  leading  par¬ 
ties  to  assist  in  the  drafting  of  this  code, 
which  is  a  highly  technical  and  elaborate 
document,  filling  a  book  of  312  pages.-^ 

The  first  few  chapters  define  the  right  of 
suffrage,  fix  the  date  of  elections,  and  lay 
down  principles  of  eligibility  for  public 
office.  Chapter  V  provides  that  the  code 
shall  be  applied  by  a  series  of  Electoral 
Boards.  The  Central  Board  is  composed  of 
a  member  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  magis¬ 
trate,  a  professor  nominated  by  the  Faculty 
of  Law  of  the  University,  and  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  each  organized  political  party 
who  do  not  have  the  right  to  vote.  The 
code  prescribes  in  detail  the  method  of 
registration  of  voters,  the  filing  of  candi¬ 
dacies,  and  the  counting  of  votes.  Non-par¬ 
tisan  “Electoral  Inspectors”  are  authorized 
to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  code,  and 

17.  IhUl.,  p.  557. 

18.  Ihkl.,  p.  556. 

19.  Cf.  p.  44. 

20.  Informe  Sobre  Cuba,  Pan  American  F  deration  of  Labor, 
April,  1928.  p.  14. 

21.  Codiao  Electoral,  RepOblica  de  Cuba,  1919. 


electoral  colleges  select  the  President,  Vice- 
President  and  Senators. 

The  Crowder  Electoral  Code  also  contains 
a  number  of  provisions  to  prevent  party 
combinations  and  to  prohibit  party  organi¬ 
zation  from  becoming  dominated  by  a  self- 
interested  political  class.  Thus  Article  120 
of  the  code  prohibits  the  same  person  from 
running  on  two  party  tickets.  It  provides 
that  each  party  shall  have  a  series  of  Assem¬ 
blies  and  Executive  Committees.--  The  low¬ 
est  assembly,  consisting  of  the  party  mem¬ 
bers  in  the  ward,  elects  delegates  to  the 
municipal  assembly;  the  municipal  assembly 
elects  delegates  to  the  provincial  assembly; 
and  the  provincial  assembly  elects  delegates 
to  the  national  assembly.  The  local  assem¬ 
blies  nominate  candidates  for  local  offices, 
while  the  national  assembly  nominates 
Presidential  candidates,  as  do  the  party  con¬ 
ventions  in  the  United  States.  When  the 
assemblies  finish  their  work,  they  are  dis¬ 
solved  and  the  management  of  the  party  is 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  No  government  functionary  can  be 
elected  delegate  to  a  party  assembly  (Article 
287).  Each  political  party  is  to  be  reor¬ 
ganized  periodically,  and  the  code  makes 
provision  for  independent  candidates  and 
for  the  organization  of  new  parties.  (Ar¬ 
ticles  116,  282.)” 

22.  Articlps  281,  294. 

23.  The  Crowder  code  did  not  apparently  guarantee  a  fair 
election  in  19-0.  Cf.  p.  58.  The  code  hail  provided  that 
where  the  ratio  of  voters  to  i>opulation  was  one  per  cent  higher 
than  at  the  preceding  election,  the  election  was  presumptively 
fraudulent,  and.  if  more  than  three  per  cent,  conclusively  so. 
In  1922,  -512  out  of  the  1,193  voting  districts  showed  a  one 
I>er  cent  increa.se  in  voting  ratio,  while  294  showed  an  increase 
of  more  than  three  per  cent.  Chapman,  op.  cit.,  p.  575. 
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It  is  now  charged  that  in  laws  passed  in 
1920,  1921,  1922,  1925  and  19272'*  the  Cuban 
Congress  has  whittled  away  the  guarantees 
of  the  Crowder  Electoral  Code.  Specifically, 
it  is  charged  that  the  provisions  for  the 
periodic  reorganization  of  political  parties, 
prohibiting  officials  from  serving  on  party 
assemblies,  and  requiring  separate  candi¬ 
dates  for  each  party  have  been  set  aside.  As 
a  result  of  these  amendments,  it  is  charged 
that  it  has  become  virtually  impossible  for 
any  independent  group  to  organize  as  a 
party  and  run  candidates  for  Congress  or 
other  public  office. 

One  writer  states: 


“The  delegates  to  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion  will  really  be  designated  by  the  Executive 
Committees  of  the  three  political  parties.  .  .  . 
It  is  said  that  the  selection  will  not  even  be 
made  by  these  Executive  Committees,  but  that 
a  list  will  be  drawn  up  at  the  Palace  by  one 
person:  the  President  of  the  Republic — ^the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  accepting  these  designations 
....  The  voter  opposed  to  prolongation  will  not 
have  any  one  for  whom  to  vote.”-® 

Another  writer  declared  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Crowder  Electoral 
Code,  “the  public  life  of  Cuba  has  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  an  audacious  and  un¬ 
hampered  oligarchy  which  has  abolished 
the  suffrage  in  order  to  monopolize  public 

functions.”26 


ALLEGED  SUPPRESSION  OF  OPPOSITION 


TREATMENT  OF 
CUBAN  LABOR 

Finally,  it  is  charged  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  has  prohibited  by  various  means 
opposition  to  its  policies,  whether  in  regard 
to  constitutional  amendments  or  economic 
policy.  These  charges  first  arose  in  con¬ 
nection  with  labor  troubles  in  1925.  In  that 
year  a  railway  strike  was  vigorously  sup¬ 
pressed  by  the  Machado  government  on  the 
ground  that  the  strike  would  injure  the 
sugar  crop.  In  February  1928  President 
Machado  told  Senator  Iglesias  that  the 
strike  had  to  be  suppressed  because  “for¬ 
eign  firms  had  appealed  to  the  government 
of  Washington  and  of  other  nations  solicit¬ 
ing  protection,  which  signified  the  threat  of 
a  new  intervention.’’^^  During  the  follow¬ 
ing  year  or  two  the  Machado  government 
was  charged  with  resorting  to  extreme 
measures  in  suppressing  the  Cuban  labor 
movement  generally.  According  to  Mr. 
William  Green,  President  of  the  Pan  Amer¬ 
ican  Federation  of  Labor,  these  complaints 
became  so  numerous  as  to  “warrant  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  a  condition  of  virtual  terrorism 
existed.  .  .  .  The  stories  of  extreme  cruel¬ 
ty,  assassination  and  inhuman  treatment 


24.  For  a  (lorumontoil  arroiint.  cf.  Colonel  R.  M.  Pefiate, 
“Contra  la  Soberanfa  del  Pneblo.”  El  Xacional.  Hevia,  Con- 
tra  las  Reformas  Constitucionales,  p.  44. 

25.  Roig  de  Leuchsenrlng.  "La  Convenci6n  Con.stituyente 
esta  Incapacitada  para  Conocer  de  la  Pr6rroga.”  Cartelcs 
(Havana),  November  6,  1927. 

26.  A.  Hevia,  op.  cit.,  p.  52.  Cf.  also  .4.  Xvestros  Corre- 
ligionarios  y  Al  Pafs,  Manifesto  of  the  Unldn  Nationalista. 

27.  Informs  Sobre  Cuba,  p.  14. 


were  so  amazing  that  they  seemed  incred- 
ible.’’2« 

On  February  26,  1927  Mr.  Green  wrote 
to  the  Cuban  Ambassador  in  Washington 
presenting  “certain  allegations,  information 
and  facts,  together  with  the  names  of  many 
persons  who,  it  is  alleged,  have  been  as¬ 
sassinated  because  of  their  association  with 
and  their  activities  in  behalf  of  bona-fide 
labor  organizations  to  which  they  belonged 
in  Cuba.”29 

In  reply.  Dr.  Ferrara,  the  Cuban  Am¬ 
bassador,  said: 

“.  .  .  .  what  is  most  important  in  these  accu¬ 
sations  is  that  referring  to  the  assassinations. 
The  deeds  presented  are  so  fantastic  as  to  ren¬ 
der  them  unbelievable. 

“The  list  of  deaths  is  worthy  of  other  epochs 
on  account  of  their  length.  Almost  all  of  the 
names  given  are  of  strangers  who  have  aban¬ 
doned  voluntarily  or  by  force  the  territory  of 
the  Republic.  Almost  all  of  these  strangers  had 
been  banished  from  other  countries,  arriving  in 
Cuba  to  initiate  a  social  revolution.  .  .  . 

“Thomas  Gi’ant  w’as  undoubtedly  assassinated. 
It  is  not  known  by  whom.  But  there  is  one 
thing  sure,  if  he  had  not  been  murdered  he 


2S.  Proceedings  of  the  Fifth  Congress  of  the  Pan  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  1927,  p.  43.  Dotailed  charKfs  were 
published  by  Chester  M.  Wright  In  International  Labor  Ser¬ 
vice,  March  1927,  and  In  the  Scripps-Howard  newspapers,  Cf. 
Washington  News,  March  3  and  4,  1927. 

29.  Proceedings,  p.  44.  He  Invoked  the  Platt  amendment 
as  the  b.asis  of  protection.  Cf.  p.  46.  The  Argentina  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  sent  to  the  South  American  press  a  manifesto 
containing  charges  against  the  Machado  government.  Ileraldo 
de  Cuba  (Havana),  October  14,  1927. 
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would  murder.  .  .  .Varona  was  assassinated  also, 
but,  as  it  appears,  not  on  account  of  labor  diffi¬ 
culties,  but  on  account  of  personal  differences 
arising  on  account  of  labor  fights.  It  is  true 
that  the  culprits  have  not  been  discovered.  But 
if  fifty  per  cent  of  the  crimes  committed  in 
New  York,  in  London,  in  Paris,  in  Rome  are  not 
discovered,  how  [can]  Cuban  justice  be  obliged  to 
discover  the  crimes  committed  in  the  open.” 

On  March  29,  1927  Dr.  Carlos  Manuel  de 
la  Cruz  stated  in  the  Cuban  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives  that  “since  1925  a  policy  of 
arrests  and  expulsions  in  regard  to  work¬ 
ingmen  has  been  pursued.  Men  have  disap¬ 
peared  from  many  homes;  many  laborers 
have  entered  military  prisons.”^® 

In  an  interview  with  Senator  Iglesias,  on 
February  11,  1928,  President  Machado  de¬ 
clared  that  his  “administration  had  worked 
to  improve  the  condition  of  laborers,”  and 
that  he  favored  “  ‘just  strikes.’  ”  He  had, 
however,  suppressed  general  strikes,  radi¬ 
calism  and  violence.  Except  for  a  few  cor¬ 
rupt  politicians  “the  entire  population  of 
Cuba  supported  his  policy 

Senator  Iglesias  asked  President  Mach¬ 
ado  “to  prohibit  absolutely  the  system  of 
using  police  in  the  meetings  of  labor  organ¬ 
izations.”  From  various  sources  Senator 
Iglesias  had  been  told  of  “sad  and  even  gro¬ 
tesque  instances  of  persecutions  against 
labor  leaders  who  had  disappeared,  of  the 
suppression  of  public  liberties  and  of  labor 
organizations.”^- 

Opponents  of  the  present  regime  state 
that  a  policy  of  repression  has  been  applied 
not  only  to  labor  leaders  but  to  others  in 
the  disfavor  of  the  government.  In  July 
El  Dia  printed  an  article  asking  if  it  was 
proper  for  President  Machado  to  be  con¬ 
nected  with  a  certain  electric  light  com¬ 
pany  in  Cuba.®®  In  the  next  month,  the 
editor  of  El  Dia,  Armando  Andre,  was 
assassinated.®^ 


30.  Diario  de  la  Marina,  March  39,  1937. 

31.  Informe  Sobre  Cuba.  p.  14. 

33.  Ibid.,  p.  16. 

33.  El  Dia,  July  1,  1933.  A  few  days  previously  El 
Dia  had  published  a  statement  from  Pre.sirlent  JIachado  de- 
clarin?  he  had  terminated  his  business  connections  upon  be¬ 
coming  President.  El  Dia,  June  11,  193.3. 

34.  El  Pais,  August  30,  1935. 


OPPOSITION  TO 
CONSTITUTIONAL  REFORMS 

Although  the  three  organized  political 
parties  supported  the  constitutional  re¬ 
forms,  a  number  of  distinguished  Cubans, 
such  as  Colonel  Carlos  Mendieta,  Cosme  de 
la  Torriente,  Enrique  Jose  Varona,  Domingo 
Mendez  Capote,  Aurelio  Alvarez,  Vicente 
Pardo  Suarez,  Emilio  Roig  de  Leuchsenring 
and  others,  protested  against  them.  Some  of 
these  Cubans  organized  a  group  called  the 
Union  Nationalista,  and  attempted  to  hold 
meetings  to  protest  against  the  reforms. 

Although  the  Constitution  of  Cuba  guar¬ 
antees  freedom  of  assembly  and  although 
in  many  cases  permits  for  meetings  were 
actually  granted  by  local  mayors,  govern¬ 
ment  troops  and  police  broke  up  meetings 
at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  Regia,  Los  Pala¬ 
cios,  Marianao,  Batabano  and  Matanzas.®® 
The  reason  given  by  the  Colonel  of  the 
Army  for  suppressing  the  meeting  at  Ma- 
tanzas  was  that  “the  orators  were  express¬ 
ing  views  disrespectful  of  the  Executive.”®® 
In  November  1927  the  Council  of  War  sen¬ 
tenced  Captain  Pereira  to  two  weeks’  im¬ 
prisonment  “because  he  had  not  acted  en¬ 
ergetically  against  the  orators  of  the  Na¬ 
tionalist  party  which  occupied  the  forum  in 
the  meeting  recently  celebrated  in  the  City 
of  Calimete.”®'^  When  an  attempt  to  hold  a 
demonstration  in  honor  of  Colonel  Mendieta 
in  Havana  was  made  in  October  1927,  it 
was  dissolved  by  the  police.®® 

In  the  spring  of  1927  a  meeting  of  stud¬ 
ents  at  the  University  of  Havana  was  held 
to  protest  against  the  constitutional  re¬ 
forms,  on  the  ground  that  they  would  be  the 
beginning  of  a  prolonged  and  legalized  dic¬ 
tatorship.®®  This  meeting  was  broken  up  by 
the  police.  About  the  same  time  the  Direc- 
torio  Estudiantil  Universitario  issued  a 
pamphlet^®  defending  the  right  of  univer¬ 
sity  students  to  discuss  politics  and  attack- 


35.  Hevia,  op.  cit.,  p.  56. 

36.  El  Mundo  (Havana),  October  3,  1937. 

37.  La  Prcnsa,  Havana.  November  37,  1937,  p.  8. 

38.  Cf.  La  Prcnsa,  Havana,  November  4,  1937  ;  and  Hevia. 
op.  at.,  p.  61. 

39.  Cf.  El  Pais,  May  7,  1937.  "President  Machado's  Empty 
Buildings,”  The  Xew  Student,  April  11,  1938. 

40.  Contra  La  Prdrroga  de  Poderes,  Al  Pueblo  de  Cuba. 
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ing  the  reforms.  In  July  the  government 
arrested  about  150  workers,  students  and 
intellectuals.  In  November  1927  students 
protesting  against  some  of  these  imprison¬ 
ments  tore  down  a  table  at  the  university 
dedicated  to  President  Machado.  Following 
this  incident,  the  President  ordered  the  uni¬ 
versity  closed,  and  twenty  students  were  ex¬ 
pelled.  The  buildings  were  used  by  the  Pan 
American  Conference  in  January  1928.  The 
university  was  subsequently  re-opened  in 
March  1928.^^ 

In  April  1928  the  “Directorio  de  los  Es- 
tudiantes  de  la  Republica  de  Cuba”  issued 
a  manifesto  to  the  press  and  the  “intellectual 
youth”  of  America  which  declared  in  part: 

“There  is  no  free  press  in  Cuba.  That  which 
exists  is  threatened  with  death  or  silenced  by 
bribery. 

“Neither  does  the  right  to  life  exist.  Not 
only  are  workmen  killed,  but  all  those  who  pro¬ 
test  against  the  existing  dictatorship. 

“The  ship  ‘Maximo  Gomez,’  anchored  in  the 
bay  of  Havana,  is  the  destined  port  of  exit  of 
hundreds  of  foreigners  who  are  deported  ini- 
quitously,  without  being  permitted  the  right  of 
defense. 

“The  Cuban  Congress  is  a  fiction.  It  is  bought 
by  Machado  with  the  money  of  the  Lottery. 
The  President  has  in  his  hands  nearly  eight 
million  dollars  annually  to  finance  the  Dictator¬ 
ship.  .  .  . 

“Cuba  is  under  the  reign  of  terror  and 
crime.  .  .  . 

“The  Cuban  fortress  is  the  momentary  asylum 
of  those  who  are  to  be  assassinated  in  Havana. 
A  few  days  ago,  there  was  found  in  the  stomach 
of  a  shark  the  arm  of  the  luckless  laborer,  Bru- 
zon,  who  had  been  in  prison  in  that  fort¬ 
ress.  .  .”^- 

On  January  10,  1929  a  Cuban  student 
leader,  Julio  Antonio  Mella,  was  shot  and 
killed  in  Mexico  City.^®  Before  dying,  Mella 
made  a  declaration  to  the  police  to  the  effect 
that  “his  aggressors  were  two  individuals 
sent  to  assassinate  him  by  the  Government 
of  Cuba,  because  of  his  Communist  ideas 
contrary  to  the  said  government.”^^  The 


41.  El  Pais,  March  2,  1928. 

42.  For  details  in  regard  to  the  case  of  nruz')n.  cf.  El 
Pais,  March  5.  1928;  Diario  de  la  ilarina,  March  10,  1928; 
El  Pais,  March  15.  1928. 

43.  He  had  been  expelled  from  Cuba  in  1925  after  leading 
an  agitation. 

44.  Excelsior  (Mexico  City),  January  20,  1928,  p.  3. 


Cuban  Ambassador  in  Mexico  City  declared 
that  charges  that  his  government  had  any 
responsibility  in  the  matter  were  un¬ 
founded.^® 

In  the  spring  of  1928  two  members  of 
the  Machado  Cabinet  resigned.  The  first 
was  Dr.  Rafael  Iturralde,  Minister  of  War, 
who  was  charged  with  organizing  a  political 
campaign  against  Machado  and  negotiating 
a  loan  for  this  purpose  with  certain  foreign 
corporations.^®  As  a  result  of  these  charges, 
Iturralde  was  asked  to  resign.  On  May  28 
Colonel  Bias  Maso  was  shot  while  on  the 
balcony  of  his  house.  Dr.  Iturralde  was  the 
first  to  visit  him  at  the  hospital,  where  he 
declared  that  Mas6  had  been  working  in 
favor  of  his  Presidential  campaign.”  The 
Cuban  police  “were  not  able  to  clear  up  the 
mystery”  of  Maso’s  death.  On  June  7  Itur¬ 
ralde  left  Havana  for  the  United  States  in 
an  airplane.  In  New  York  he  stated  to  the 
Associated  Press  that  he  had  been  forced 
to  flee  because  of  his  opposition  to  President 
Machado.  He  declared  that  “countless  as¬ 
sassinations  have  been  perpetrated  by  orders 
of  the  government  through  its  agents.  All 
constitutional  liberties  have  been  sup¬ 
pressed.”^® 

In  April  1928  Senor  Rogerio  Zayas  Ba- 
zan,  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  the  Machado 
government,  resigned.  The  Heraldo  de  Cuba 
summarizes  what  purported  to  be  his  letter 
of  resignation: 

“Scarcely  had  General  Machado  taken  the 
reins  of  power  when  his  conduct  suffered  a 
radical  change.  Day  by  day  his  decisions  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  arbitrary  and  his  methods 
more  severe  until  all  liberties  were  completely 
eclipsed. 

“In  Cuba  the  suffrage  has  been  once  more  e- 
masculated;  the  principles  of  the  constitution  have 
been  violated;  freedom  of  thought  has  been  re¬ 
pressed;  the  directors  of  Cuban  politics  have 
been  bought,  sometimes  by  seduction;  but  more 
frequently  through  interest;  this  purchase  ig¬ 
noring  the  rights  and  functions  of  the  electorate. 
.  .  .  Civil  guarantees  are  almost  non-exist¬ 
ent.  .  .’’-'9 

45.  New  York  Times,  January  12,  1929.  Apparently  the 
case  is  still  under  Investigation.  La  Prensa  (New  York),  Feb¬ 
ruary  16,  1929. 

46.  Cf.  La  Prensa  (Havana),  April  23,  28,  1928. 

47.  Diario  de  la  Marina,  May  28,  1928. 

48.  New  York  American,  March  2,  1929. 

49.  Heraldo  de  Cuba,  April  28,  1928. 
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In  August  1928  Senor  Bartolome  Sagaro, 
former  Representative,  who  had  attacked 
the  pro-Hispanic  policy  of  the  government, 
was  mortally  injured.  It  was  reported  that 
he  had  been  attacked  with  a  “blackjack.”^®^ 

In  February  1929  the  director  of  the  Her- 
aldo  Comercial  disappeared  “in  a  mysterious 
manner.”  Commenting  on  the  incident,  the 
Diario  de  la  Marina  intimated  that  the  di¬ 
rector  “possessed  a  tongue”  and  had  been 
saying  that  “Troy  was  going  to  burn  after 
May  20” — the  date  on  which  the  second 
term  of  President  Machado  commences.®® 

Following  the  re-election  of  Machado,  Dr. 
Orestes  Ferrara,  Cuban  Ambassador  at 
Washington,  gave  out  an  interview  in  New 
York,  in  which  he  listed  the  promises  which 
Machado  should  carry  out  as  a  result  of  his 
election.  These  included: 

“Public  liberties,  absolutely  indispensable  for 
the  good  functioning  of  public  life.  .  .and  also, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  mutual  respect  for  parties 
of  the  government  and  of  the  opposition,  the 
reorganization  of  parties  in  order  that  the  pro¬ 
fessional  politician  will  disappear.”5i 

The  last  incident  took  place  on  February 
27,  1929.  On  this  date  the  government  ar¬ 
rested  nine  persons  charged  with  organiz¬ 
ing  an  armed  movement  to  prevent  the 
continuation  in  power  of  the  present  gov¬ 
ernment.®-  President  Machado  declared  that 
these  men  had  been  arrested  because  of 
“anti-patriotic  and  insidious”  propaganda.®® 
According  to  a  statement  of  the  Chief  of 
Judicial  Police,  March  6,  1928: 

“These  persons,  as  well  as  many  others  whose 
identity  is  being  sought,  have  been  and  are  with¬ 
out  doubt  those  who  have  brought  about  the 
prevailing  state  of  affairs,  and  who  either  as 
leaders  or  mere  executors  have  supported  the 
movement,  writing  and  personally  distributing 
articles,  proclamations,  manifestos  and  hand¬ 
bills,  sending  letters,  attending  secret  meetings 
—calling  themselves  ‘new  revolutionary  Cubans’ 
and  confessing — some  of  them — ^to  participation 
in  an  illicit  plan  to  obtain  the  change  and  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  present  government. 

“From  the  findings  of  the  police  it  is  evident 
that  the  association,  ‘Nationalist  Union,’  is  illicit 
because  its  principal  object  has  come  to  be  that 

49a.  El  Cubano  Libre  (Havana),  August  6,  1928. 

BO.  Diario  de  la  Marina,  February  22,  1929. 

61.  Diario  de  la  Marina,  November  11,  1928. 

52.  Cf.  the  charge  of  the  Judge  of  Instruction.  El  Mundo, 
March  2,  1929. 

53.  Diario  de  la  Marina,  March  1,  1929. 


of  committing  crimes  foreseen  and  punished  in 
existing  laws,  in  attempting  to  overthrow  and 
substitute  the  present  Government  by  dissolving 
its  Council  of  Secretaries  and  impeding  by  force 
the  promulgation  of  the  laws  of  the  Republic, 
among  which  is  that  called  ‘prolongation  of 
powers’;  and  even  attacking  the  Chief  of  State 
and  the  integrity  of  the  country,  as  was  mani¬ 
fested  by  the  documents  found  in  the  rooms  of 
the  Association,  with  the  following  title:  ‘Juri¬ 
dical  Allegation  and  Civic  Exposition  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .’ 
This  allegation  ends  wMth  the  following  para¬ 
graph  : 

“  ‘Given  the  relations  of  true  friendship  exist¬ 
ing  between  both  countries,  and  the  Permanent 
Treaty  which  formed  part  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  new  Republic,  we  believe  it  to  be  a  thousand 
times  more  patriotic,  dignified  and  proper  to  ad¬ 
dress  you  this  petition  which  will  surely  be 
heard,  soliciting  armed  intervention,  than  to 
contribute  by  indifference  and  inactivity  to  the 
possibility  of  events  of  perturbation,  destruction 
and  of  blood.’  ’’5* 

The  Chief  of  Judicial  Police  published  a 
list  not  only  of  those  actually  charged  with 
offense,  but  including  about  300  others,  liv¬ 
ing  in  various  parts  of  Cuba,  “against  whom 
the  agents  of  the  Judicial  Police  are  at¬ 
tempting  to  find  legal  proofs.  .  .  .”®® 

One  of  the  men  arrested.  Dr.  Vergara, 
denied  that  a  plot  existed  against  President 
Machado,  or  that  a  revolt  was  planned  to 
bring  about  the  intervention  of  the  United 
States.  He  represented  the  University  of 
Havana  students  who  sought  administrative 
changes  through  the  avenues  of  law  and 
order.  In  a  statement  made  in  New  York, 
Mr.  Octavio  Seigle,  a  founder  of  the  Cuban 
Nationalist  party,  declared  that  there  was 
no  plot  against  President  Machado’s  life  but 
that  the  President  had  used  this  means  of 
silencing  his  opponents.  He  charged  Presi¬ 
dent  Machado  with  a  policy  of  terrorism.®® 
President  Machado,  through  his  secretary, 
made  a  reply  in  the  Neiv  York  World 
stating : 

“.  .  .  the  Cuban  Government  is  supported  by 
the  people  and  all  the  political  parties.  Persons 
entirely  discredited  here  and  guided  by  their 
animosity  and  passions  also  divulge  slander  and 
falsehood  in  New  York.  .  .  .  Absolute  peace  and 
faith  in  its  Government  and  President  exist  in 
all  the  nation.”®’ 

54.  In  1920  the  Presidential  candidate  of  the  Liberal  party 
— the  party  to  which  Machado  belongs — went  to  Washington 
and  asked  intervention.  Cf.  p.  58. 

55.  Heraldo  de  Cuba,  March  6,  1929. 

56.  New  York  World,  March  1.  1929. 

57.  New  York  World,  March  2,  1929. 
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The  same  day  five  Cuban  newspapers,  El 
Mundo,  Diario  de  la  Marina,  Hercddo  de 
Cuba,  El  Comercio  and  Excelsior-Pals, 
cabled  the  New  York  Times: 

“....all  serene  and  constructive  criticisms  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  acts  are  perfectly  guaranteed  and  ex¬ 
ercised.  .  .  .  What  does  not  exist  are  defamatory 
articles  which  destroy  the  decorum  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  unsettle  public  sentiment.  .  .  .  Or¬ 
der,  public  peace  and  compliance  with  the  laws 
are  guaranteed  in  Cuba  by  a  government  that 
does  not  mollycoddle  agitators.  Cuba  supports 
that  policy  en  masse.  .  . 

Although  the  Seigle  statement  attacking 
the  Machado  government  was  widely  circu¬ 
lated  by  the  Associated  Press  throughout 
the  United  States,  it  was  not  published  in 
the  principal  Havana  newspapers.®® 

In  a  manifesto  of  March  6,  1929  leaders 
of  the  Union  Nacionolista,  headed  by  Carlos 
Mendieta,  Cosme  de  la  Torriente,  Juan  Gual- 
bert  Gomez,  Aurelio  Ilevia,  Aurelio  A.  Al¬ 
varez,  Roberto  Mendez  Penate  and  others, 
stated  among  other  things  that  “the  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  present  situation  boasted  that 
what  they  did  was  done  with  the  enthusi¬ 
astic  approval  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  the  applause  of  its  diplo¬ 
matic  representatives.”  The  association  felt 
it  necessary  to  repeat  before  the  country 
“its  protest  against  the  illegal  reform  of  the 
Constitution,  the  prolongation  of  powers, 
the  alteration  of  the  Electoral  Code,  the  non¬ 
reorganization  of  the  parties,  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  creating  new  ones,  and  everything 
that  had  been  done  recently  to  establish  in 
Cuba  an  autocratic,  dictatorial  and  there¬ 
fore  essentially  anti-democratic  regime.” 

THE  SHIPSTEAD 
RESOLUTION 

In  view  of  the  Platt  amendment,  Cuban 
opponents  to  the  Machado  government,  as 
well  as  some  Americans,  have  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  United  States  has  certain 
responsibilities  in  Cuba;  and  that  these  re¬ 
sponsibilities  extend  not  only  to  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  foreign  interests  but  also  to  safe¬ 
guarding  the  liberties  of  the  Cuban  people. 

Thus,  Mr.  William  E.  Green,  in  his  capa- 

58.  New  York  Times,  March  2,  1929. 

59.  I.e.,  the  Heraldo  dc  Cuba,  El  Mutido.  Excelsior- Pais  and 
the  Diario  de  la  Marina,  did  not  publish  this  statement.  The 
Political  Handbook  of  the  World,  1929,  states  “there  Is  no 
opposition  press  at  the  present  time”  in  Cuba.  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations,  p.  41. 


city  of  President  of  the  Pan  American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  in  a  letter  to  the  Cuban 
Ambassador  of  April  14,  1927  declared: 

“  .  .  .  according  to  the  Platt  Amendment  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  obligated  to 
use  its  influence  to  see  that  a  government  is 
maintained  in  Cuba  which  is  adequate  to  pro¬ 
tect  life  and  individual  liberty  as  well  as  prop¬ 
erty.  .  .  .” 

There  is  a  “different  relationship”  between 
Cuba  and  the  United  States  than  between 
these  governments  and  other  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  republics.®® 

On  April  17,  1928  Senator  Shipstead  sub¬ 
mitted  a  resolution  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  declaring  that  the  Platt 
amendment  was  intended  “to  afford  protec¬ 
tion  to  the  liberties  of  the  Cuban  people” 
and  to  citizens  of  the  United  States.  He 
asked  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  inquire  into  the  question  of 
whether  the  rights  of  American  citizens  in 
Cuba  and  the  liberties  of  the  Cuban  people 
are  being  fully  protected  under  the  Platt 
amendment;  if  not  the  committee  should 
report  to  the  Senate  the  reasons  for  such 
failure.  The  resolution  then  recited  the 
charges  made  against  the  Machado  admin¬ 
istration;  namely,  that  it  is  a 

“...virtual  dictatorship  ui.der  which  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly,  freedom  of  petition 
and  electoral  freedom  have  been  destroyed.  .  .  .” 

“Numerous  assassinations,  imprisonments,  de¬ 
portations  and  exiles  have  taken  place. 

“Political  opposition  to  the  ruling  group  has 
been  destroyed. 

“The  National  University  has  been  closed, 
denying  to  the  youth  of  Cuba  the  right  to  higher 
education  and  free  speech. 

“Private  property  of  Cubans  and  of  Ameri¬ 
cans  has  been  seized  without  due  process  of  law 
and  without  the  right  of  recovery.” 

The  resolution  also  referred  to  political 
interference  with  the  court  system  and 
criminal  code.  It  referred  to  the  sale  of 
lottery  tickets  whereby  the  national  Con¬ 
gress  was  made  “absolutely  subservient  to 
the  domination  and  dictation  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  department — a  condition  amazing  in  its 
defiance  of  all  decency  and  political  honesty 
and  honor.” 

The  S  mate  Committee  was  asked  to  re- 

60.  Pro  eedings,  p.  51.  For  the  protest  of  the  Cuban  Am¬ 
bassador  against  this  interpretation,  cf.  p.  59. 
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port  as  to  what  further  action  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  insure  the  fulfillment  of  the  obliga¬ 
tions  assumed  by  the  United  States  under 
the  Platt  amendment.®^ 

On  the  other  hand,  President  Machado 
has  vigorously  protested  against  the  inter¬ 
vention  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  helping  the  opposition  to  his  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  has  also  advocated  the  repeal 
of  the  Platt  amendment.  On  December  31, 
1928  he  declared  that  the  Platt  amendment 
did  not  exist.®2 


In  an  effort  to  throw  historical  light  on 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  the  United 
States  has  any  responsibility  for  the  in¬ 
ternal  situation  in  Cuba,  and  whether  it  has 
the  duty  or  right  of  inquiring  into  the 
charges  made  against  the  present  admin¬ 
istration,  the  next  part  of  this  report  will 
review  the  history  of  the  Platt  amendment 
and  the  interpretations  given  to  it  in  the 
past. 


THE  PLATT  AMENDMENT  AND  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


In  a  joint  resolution  of  April  18,  1898 
declaring  war  against  Spain,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  declared : 

“The  United  States  hereby  disclaims  any  dis¬ 
position  or  intention  to  exercise  sovereignty, 
jurisdiction,  or  control  over  said  Island  [Cuba] 
except  for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts 
its  determination,  ■when  that  is  accomplished,  to 
leave  the  government  and  control  of  the  Island 
to  its  people.”®* 

In  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  December  10, 
1898,  Spain  relinquished  “all  claim  of  sover¬ 
eignty  over  and  title  to  Cuba.”®®^  In  1898 
the  United  States  established  a  military  ad¬ 
ministration  in  Cuba  under  General  Leonard 
Wood  which  lasted  until  May  1902.  This 
administration  was  notable  because  of  its 
campaign  against  yellow  fever  and  other 
reforms.®^  In  March  1899  Congress  passed 
the  Foraker  amendment  to  the  military 
appropriation  bill,  to  the  effect  that  “no 
property,  franchises,  or  concessions  of  any 
kind  whatever  shall  be  granted”  by  the 
United  States  in  the  Island  of  Cuba  “dur¬ 
ing  the  occupation  thereof  by  the  United 
States.”®® 

In  September  1900  an  election  was  held, 
under  the  supervision  of  the  military  gov¬ 
ernment,  for  delegates  to  a  constitutional 
convention  which,  according  to  instructions 
issued  by  General  Wood,  should  adopt  a  con- 


Cl.  Senate  Resolution  201,  70th  Congress.  1st  Session.  The 
committee  has  already  held  hearings  relative  to  one  part  of  the 
resolution :  namely,  the  Barlow  claims. 

62.  Cf.  p.  62. 

63.  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  738. 

63a.  Malloy,  Treaties  of  the  United  States,  Vol.  II.  p.  1691. 

64.  Cf.  Chapman,  C.  E.,  op.  cit..  Chapter  VI;  Jenks.  L.  H.. 
op.  cit..  Chapter  V;  Hill,  i:oo.seieU  and  the  Caribbean,  p.  70. 

65.  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  Vol.  XXX,  p.  1074. 


stitution  for  Cuba  and  should  agree  with  the 
United  States  “upon  the  relations  to  exist 
between  that  government  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Cuba.”®®  This  convention  met  in 
November,  and  by  February  1901  had 
agreed  upon  a  constitution  patterned  after 
that  of  the  United  States. 

The  original  draft  of  this  constitution  was 
silent  in  regard  to  the  future  relationsldp 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  On 
March  2,  1901,  however,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  enacted  what  is  known 
as  the  Platt  amendment  to  the  army  ap¬ 
propriation  act.  It  authorized  the  President 
to  “  ‘leave  the  government  and  control  of 
the  Island  of  Cuba  to  its  people’  as  soon  as 
a  government  shall  have  been  established  in 
said  Island  under  a  constitution  which, 
either  as  a  part  thereof  or  an  ordinance  ap¬ 
pended  thereto,  shall  define  the  future  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  United  States  with  Cuba,” 
substantially  as  follows:®’ 

Article  I 

“The  Government  of  Cuba  shall  never  enter 
into  any  treaty  or  other  compact  with  any  for¬ 
eign  power  or  powers  which  will  impair  or  tend 
to  impair  the  independence  of  Cuba,  nor  in  any 
manner  authorize  or  permit  any  foreign  power 
or  powers  to  obtain  by  colonization  or  for  mili¬ 
tary  or  naval  purposes,  or  otherwise,  lodgment 
in  or  control  over  any  portion  of  said  Island. 

Article  II 

“The  Government  of  Cuba  shall  not  assume 
or  contract  any  public  debt  to  pay  the  interest 

66.  House  Document  No.  1,  57th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  1, 
359.  Hill,  op.  at.,  p.  70. 

67.  The  following  text  is  the  final  wording  incorporated  in 
the  Permanent  Treaty  of  May  22,  1903.  Malloy,  Treaties  of 
the  United  States,  Vol.  I,  p.  363. 
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upon  which,  and  to  make  reasonable  sinking-fund 
provision  for  the  ultimate  discharge  of  which, 
the  ordinary  revenues  of  the  Island  of  Cuba, 
after  defraying  the  current  expenses  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment,  shall  be  inadequate. 

Article  III 

“The  Government  of  Cuba  consents  that  the 
United  States  may  exercise  the  right  to  inter¬ 
vene  for  the  preservation  of  Cuban  independ¬ 
ence,  the  maintenance  of  a  government  adequate 
for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  indi¬ 
vidual  liberty,  and  for  discharging  the  obliga¬ 
tions  with  respect  to  Cuba  imposed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris  on  the  United  States,  now  to  be  as¬ 
sumed  and  undertaken  by  the  Government  of 
Cuba. 

Article  IV 

“All  acts  of  the  United  States  in  Cuba  dur¬ 
ing  its  military  occupancy  thereof  are  ratified 
and  validated,  and  all  lawful  rights  acquired 
thereunder  shall  be  maintained  and  protected. 

Article  V 

“The  Government  of  Cuba  will  execute,  and, 
as  far  as  necessary,  extend  the  plans  already 
devised,  or  other  plans  to  be  mutually  agreed 
upon,  for  the  sanitation  of  the  cities  of  the 
Island,  to  the  end  that  a  recurrence  of  epidemic 
and  infectious  diseases  may  be  prevented,  there¬ 
by  assuring  protection  to  the  people  and  com¬ 
merce  of  Cuba,  as  well  as  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Southern  ports  of  the  United  States  and  the 
people  residing  therein. 

Article  VI 

“The  Island  of  Pines  shall  be  omitted  from 
the  boundaries  of  Cuba  specified  in  the  Consti¬ 
tution,  the  title  thereto  being  left  to  future  ad¬ 
justment  by  treaty.®* 

Article  VII 

“To  enable  the  United  States  to  maintain  the 
independence  of  Cuba,  and  to  protect  the  people 
thereof,  as  well  as  for  its  own  defense,  the 
Government  of  Cuba  will  sell  or  lease  to  the 
United  States  lands  necessary  for  coaling  or 
naval  stations,  at  certain  specified  points,  to  be 
agreed  upon  with  the  President  of  the  United 
States.” 

The  Cuban  Constitutional  Convention, 


6S.  On  March  2,  1904  the  United  States  and  Cuba  signed 
a  treaty  in  which  the  United  States,  in  consideration  of  the 
grants  of  coaling  and  navai  stations  at  Bahia  Honda  and 
Guantanamo,  reiinquished  in  favor  of  Cuba  ail  claim  of  title 
to  the  Island  of  Pines.  The  Senate  of  the  United  States 
failed  to  act  upon  the  treaty,  however,  until  March  23,  1925. 
It  was  finally  proclaimed  March  24,  1926  (U.  S.  Treaty  Series, 
709).  The  delay  in  ratification  was  apparently  due  to  the 
influence  of  American  promoters  in  the  Isiand  of  Pines.  Jenks, 
op.  cit.,  p.  147. 


through  a  committee,  objected  vigorously  to 
these  provisions,  on  the  ground  that  “they 
impair  the  independence  and  sovereignty  of 
Cuba.”  It  proposed  a  compromise  omitting 
Article  III,  which  granted  the  United  States 
the  right  of  intervention.  While  the  United 
States  declined  to  accept  the  compromise. 
General  Wood  on  April  3,  1901  conveyed  to 
the  convention  an  interpretation  of  Article 
III  from  President  McKinley  as  follows: 

“You  are  authorized  to  state  officially  that  in 
the  view  of  the  President  the  intervention  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  third  clause  of  the  Platt  amend¬ 
ment  is  not  synonymous  with  intermeddling  or 
interference  with  the  affairs  of  the  Cuban  Gov¬ 
ernment,  but  the  formal  action  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  the  United  States,  based  upon  just 
and  substantial  grounds,  for  the  preservation  of 
Cuban  independence,  and  the  maintenance  of  a 
government  adequate  for  the  protection  of  life, 
property,  and  individual  liberty,  and  adequate 
for  discharging  the  obligations  with  respect  to 
Cuba  imposed  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  on  the 
United  States.”®* 

Still  unsatisfied,  the  convention  on  April 
13  decided  to  send  to  Washington  a  com¬ 
mission  headed  by  Dr.  Mendez  Capote.  This 
commission  held  conferences  with  President 
McKinley  and  Secretary  of  War  Root.  Re¬ 
turning  to  Havana  it  presented  a  report  on 
May  6  to  the  convention  which  contained  a 
summary  of  a  number  of  interviews  with 
Secretary  Root.  In  these  interviews  Secre¬ 
tary  Root  was  reported  to  have  declared  as 
follows  in  regard  to  Article  III:'^® 

SECRETARY  ROOT’S 
INTERPRETATION 

“The  United  States  Government  does  not  wish 
and  is  not  attempting  to  intervene  in  the  Cuban 
Government.  There  are  no  profits  to  be  obtained 
there  nor  glories  to  be  conquered,  and  the  United 
States  is  beginning  to  withdraw  its  troops.  Let 
the  Cubans  be  firmly  convinced  that  this  clause 
is  aimed  solely  and  exclusively  at  the  good  of 
Cuba.  This  clause  is  simply  an  extension  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  a  doctrine  which  has  no 
international  force  recognized  by  all  nations. 
Cubans  accept  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and  Clause 
Ilia'll  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  with  interna¬ 
tional  force.  By  virtue  of  this  clause  the  Euro- 

69.  Cf.  “The  Origin  and  Purpose  of  the  Platt  Amendment." 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Vol.  VIII  (1914),  p. 
690. 

70.  The  text  in  Spanish  of  this  Interview  was  published  by 
the  Cuban  Government  in  1918.  “Informe  de  la  ComlslOn  De- 
slgnada  para  Entrevistarse  con  el  Goblerno  de  los  Estados 
Unldos,  Dando  Cuenta  del  Resultado  de  sus  Gestiones.”  Docu- 
mentos  M.  Hum.  72.  Senado  Memoria,  1902-1904,  p.  466-479. 
Havana,  1918.  The  translation  is  our  own.  Apparently  an 
ofilcial  English  text  of  this  interview  has  never  been  published. 

71.  Clauses  III  and  VI  In  the  Permanent  Treaty.  Cf.  p.  48. 
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pean  nations  will  not  question  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States  in  defense  of  Cuban  inde¬ 
pendence.  The  first  and  third  bases  preserve  the 
United  States  from  seeming  to  be  the  aggressor 
when  it  faces  other  nations  to  defend  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  Cuba.  These  clauses  signify,  fur¬ 
ther,  that  no  nation  may  menace  Cuban  inde¬ 
pendence  without  preparing  to  combat  the 
United  States.  Any  nation  which  attempts  to 
intervene  in  Cuba  will  have  to  declare  war  on 
the  United  States,  thus  becoming  the  aggressor, 
a  position  which  gives  the  United  States  obvious 
advantages  under  international  law.  This  differ¬ 
ence  in  position  is  of  great  value  and  Cubans 
should  not  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  benefits 
accruing  to  Cuba.  Good  diplomacy  for  a  nation 
consists  in  commanding  such  a  position  that 
when  it  becomes  involved  in  a  conflict,  the  other 
nation  shall  be  the  one  considered  to  have  vio¬ 
lated  the  law.  And  the  clauses  referred  to  place 
the  United  States  on  the  right  side  of  the  law 
with  respect  to  any  other  nation  which  may  at¬ 
tempt  to  endanger  the  independence  of  Cuba. 
These  clauses  do  not  give  the  United  States 
greater  rights  than  it  had  at  the  time  of  its  re¬ 
cent  intervention — rights  which  it  has  already 
exercised.  Clause  Ilia  does  not  grant  new  rights, 
but  it  does  give  to  the  United  States  better 
facilities  than  those  inherent  in  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  for  the  defense  of  Cuban  independence. 
The  letter  to  General  Wood  and  the  telegram 
with  reference  to  said  Clause  Ilia  [he  reads 
both  documents]  indicate  that  said  clause  does 
not  signify  either  interference  or  intervention 
of  any  sort  in  the  Government  of  Cuba.  And 
with  respect  to  Clause  Vla’^i  notwithstanding  the 
coaling  stations,  the  United  States  will  be  as 
foreign  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  as  it 
would  be  without  the  stations.  Intervention  in 
Cuban  affairs  will  be  resorted  to  only  in  case 
of  great  disturbances,  similar  to  those  which 
occurred  in  1898,  and  with  the  sole  and  exclu¬ 
sive  object  of  maintaining  Cuban  independence 
unimpaired.  Intervention  will  only  take  place 
to  protect  the  independence  of  the  Cuban 
Republic  from  foreign  attack,  or  when  a  veri¬ 
table  state  of  anarchy  exists  within  the  republic. 
This  clause  does  not  diminish  Cuban  indepen¬ 
dence;  it  leaves  Cuba  independent  and  sovereign 
under  its  own  flag.  The  United  States  will  only 
come  to  the  rescue  in  extreme  cases  to  help  Cuba 
to  preserve  its  absolute  independence,  and  God 
grant  that  this  extremity  never  be  presented. 
It  [the  clause]  may  even  come  to  be  forever 
unknown  by  the  masses  of  Cubans,  its  existence 
being  known  only  to  students  of  political  his¬ 
tory.  .  . 

Subject  to  this  interpretation,  the  Cuban 
Constitutional  Convention  agreed  on  June 
12,  1901  to  include  the  Platt  amendment  as 
an  appendix  to  the  Constitution.  The  Platt 
amendment  was  embodied  in  a  Permanent 


Treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Cuba 
on  May  22,  1903.  The  reciprocity  treaty 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  signed 
on  December  11,  1902,  providing  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  duties  on  products  from  both 
countries,  was  a  factor  which  facilitated  the 
conclusion  of  the  Permanent  Treaty.’’ 

In  his  message  of  December  1902,  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  said:  “Cuba  lies  at  our 
doors,  and  whatever  affects  her  for  good  or 
for  ill  affects  us  also.  So  much  have  our 
people  felt  this  that  in  the  Platt  Amendment 
we  definitely  took  the  ground  that  Cuba 
must  hereafter  have  closer  political  rela¬ 
tions  with  us  than  with  any  other  power. 
Thus  in  a  sense  Cuba  has  become  a  part  of 
our  international  political  system."’-^ 

The  article  of  the  Permanent  Treaty  of 
1903  which  the  United  States  has  most  em¬ 
ployed  is  Article  III,  relative  to  interven¬ 
tion.  The  American  Government  has  used 
this  article  to  throw  its  influence  against 
revolution  in  Cuba  on  at  least  five  occasions. 
It  has  also  employed  this  article  to  protest 
against  certain  features  of  the  internal  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  country. 

ROOSEVELT’S  “FORCIBLE 
INTERVENTION” 

The  first  President  of  Cuba  was  Estrada 
Palma,  who  was  elected  in  1902  for  four 
years.  During  his  first  term  he  followed  a 
non-partisan  policy,  choosing  cabinet  mem¬ 
bers  irrespective  of  political  affiliations. 
But  in  1905  the  President  decided  to  affili¬ 
ate  himself  with  the  Moderate  party.  By 
a  series  of  manoeuvers,  he  manipulated  the 
election  law  so  that  the  forthcoming  elec¬ 
tions  would  be  exclusively  controlled  by  the 
party  to  which  he  then  belonged.  Guards 
stationed  at  the  polls  and  election  officials  in 
many  instances  denied  Liberals  the  right  to 
vote  in  the  preliminary  election.  And  in 
preparation  for  the  final  election  the  gov¬ 
ernment  registered  at  least  150,000  fictitious 
names.’®  Under  these  conditions,  many 
Liberals  declined  to  go  to  the  polls,  and  in 

72.  Jenks,  op.  <Ht.,  p.  133.  The  question  is  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  in  the  report  of  the  Constitutional  Committee  of 
1901.  Senado  Memoria.  1903-1904  cited.  The  actual  effect  of 
the  reciprocity  treaty  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  may  be 
discussed  in  a  later  Information  Service  report. 

73a.  Richardson,  J.  D.,  Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents,  Vol.  10,  p.  535. 

73.  House  Document  No.  2,  59th  Congress,  2nd  Session, 
II,  453  ;  Hill,  op.  at.,  p.  89. 
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the  final  election  not  a  single  Liberal  candi¬ 
date  was  successful. 

In  the  fall  of  1905  the  Liberal  candidate, 
Jose  Miguel  Gomez,  went  to  the  United 
States  where  he  stated: 

.  .  the  United  States  has  a  direct  responsi¬ 
bility  concerning  what  is  going  on  in  Cuba.  Es¬ 
trada  Palma  can  continue  at  the  head  of  the 
government  only  by  telling  the  people  that  in 
case  of  disorder  or  revolution  the  United  States 
will  immediately  send  troops  to  chastise  the 
insurrectionists  and  sustain  his  power.  The 
United  States  is  under  the  duty  of  putting  an 
end  to  this  situation.  .  .  . 

Following  the  inauguration  of  President 
Palma  in  the  spring  of  1906  for  a  second 
term,  a  revolution  broke  out.’®  American 
commissioners  who  subsequently  w’ent  to  the 
Island  reported  that  the  cause  of  the  insur¬ 
rection  was  to  be  found  “primarily  in  the 
election.”  This  insurrection  could  not  have 
been  organized  “had  there  not  been  some 
real  feeling  of  injustice  and  outrage  on  the 
part  of  the  less  educated  and  poorer 
classes.”’® 

By  fall  the  insurrectionists  had  assembled 
about  15,000  troops.  On  September  8  Presi¬ 
dent  Palma  requested  President  Roosevelt 
to  send  two  warships,  since  the  government 
was  unable  to  protect  life  and  property. 
President  Roosevelt  acquiesced,  but  ex¬ 
pressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  “a  very  seri¬ 
ous  thing  to  undertake  forcible  interven¬ 
tion.”  And  when  125  men  were  landed  in 
Havana  at  the  request  of  President  Palma 
and  the  American  Charge,  instructions  were 
wired  that  no  armed  force  was  to  be  landed 
“under  any  circumstances  .  .  .  except  under 
order  from  the  Department  of  State.”  The 
American  troops  were  thereupon  with¬ 
drawn.” 

PROVISIONAL 
GOVERNMENT  IN  CUBA 

On  September  14  the  American  Consul- 
General  cabled  that  President  Palma  and  his 
Cabinet  had  decided  to  resign  and  that  the 

T4.  Chapman,  op.  cit.,  p.  190.  In  certain  respects  the 
present  situation  in  Cuba  offers  an  analogy  to  the  1906 
situation. 

75.  The  American  Legation  in  Havana  had  ••foreshadoved” 
the  revolution  as  early  as  February,  foreign  Relations,  1906, 
p.  454. 

76.  House  Document  Xo.  2,  69th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  II, 
456  ;  Hill,  op.  cit.,  p.  91. 

77.  House  Document  Xo.  2.  69th  Congress,  2nd  Session,  I. 
37S,  4S2;  Hill,  op.  cit.,  p.  94. 


Vice-President  refused  to  accept  the  office. 
The  Consul-General  declared  that  it  would 
be  impossible  for  the  Cuban  Congress  to 
meet  since  no  one  had  the  authority  to  con¬ 
vene  it ;  anarchy  threatened  Cuba,  therefore, 
unless  the  United  States  acted.  President 
Roosevelt  decided  to  send  William  H.  Taft, 
Secretary  of  War,  and  Robert  Bacon,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Havana.  The  news 
of  this  appointment  immediately  ended  hos¬ 
tilities  in  Cuba.  The  American  commis¬ 
sioners  attempted  to  induce  Palma  to  retain 
office.  They  suggested  that  a  new’  election 
be  held  in  three  months  under  laws  prepared 
by  a  commission  containing  at  least  one 
American.  Palma  nevertheless  insisted  on 
tendering  his  resignation.  Despite  repeated 
efforts  of  the  American  commissioners, 
backed  by  President  Roosevelt,  to  restore 
Cuban  authority,  it  was  finally  decided  that 
the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern¬ 
ment  by  the  United  States  was  necessary. 
The  establishment  of  such  a  government, 
with  Secretary  Taft  as  Provisional  Gover¬ 
nor,  was  announced  on  September  29,  1906. 
Taft  was  supported  by  a  force  of  about  6,000 
men;  18,000  soldiers  were  en  route.  The 
insurgent  and  government  troops  now  sur¬ 
rendered  their  arms  and  disbanded.  An 
amnesty  to  the  rebels  was  granted  and  po¬ 
litical  prisoners  were  released.  On  October 
13,  1906  Charles  E.  Magoon  became  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  American  occupation  remained 
in  Cuba  for  a  period  of  a  little  more  than 
two  years. 

In  the  proclamation  creating  this  govern¬ 
ment,  it  was  stated  that  “in  so  far  as  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  nature  of  a  provisional 
government  established  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States,  this  will  be  a  Cuban 
Government  conforming,  as  far  as  may  be, 
to  the  Constitution  of  Cuba.  The  Cuban  flag 
will  be  hoisted  as  usual.  .  .  .  ”’*  Neverthe¬ 
less,  the  Provisional  Governor  issued  a  de¬ 
cree  suspending  meetings  of  the  Legislature 
on  the  ground  that  the  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions  had  been  so  tainted  with  fraud  “as 
to  render  them  illegal.”  Legislative  author¬ 
ity  w'as  vested  in  the  Governor.’®  The 
American  Government  appointed  the  Cuban 
chief  clerk  of  each  department  as  Secretary 
of  State  of  that  department.  As  an  adviser 

7S.  Foreign  Relations,  1906,  p.  491. 

79.  Annual  Report  of  the  Provisional  Governor  of  Cuba, 
Senate  Document  155,  60th  Congress,  1st  Session,  p.  20. 
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to  each  Secretary  of  State,  a  United  States 
military  officer  was  appointed.  Altogether 
there  were  eight  military  advisers  to  the 
executive  government.  In  addition,  sixteen 
army  officers  occupied  subordinate  positions 
in  the  Department  of  Justice,  Claims  Com¬ 
mission,  and  Election  Bureau;  six  officers 
were  in  the  Department  of  Government,  five 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  eleven 
in  charge  of  road  work,  four  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Sanitation,  and  eight  in  the  Rural 
Guard — or  a  total  of  fifty-eight.  There  were 
also  a  number  of  civilians  in  the  govern¬ 
ment,  such  as  Judge  Otto  Schoenrich.*® 

The  American  Government  brought  about 
the  reorganization  of  the  Cuban  Rural 
Guard  by  appointing  American  military  offi¬ 
cers  as  advisers  to  the  commanders  of  the 
guard.  Another  officer  became  Director  of 
the  Census.  An  Election  Bureau,  headed  by 
Colonel  Enoch  H.  Crowder,  supervised  Cu¬ 
ban  election  machinery.  Under  its  auspices, 
two  elections  were  held  in  1908.  During  the 
August  election  the  Rural  Guards  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernors,  six  in  all,  who  were  also  American 
military  officers.  The  actual  elections  did 
not,  however,  take  place  under  any  form  of 
military  surveillance,  although  a  Cuban 
policeman  was  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of 
each  poll.®^ 

The  American  Government  apparently 
had  no  control  over  the  Cuban  courts. 
Nevertheless,  the  Governor  decreed  that 
offenses  of  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
should  be  tried  either  by  court-martial  or  by 
provisional  courts  set  up  by  the  administra¬ 
tion.  The  American  occupation  established 
an  Advisory  Law  Commission,  composed  of 
nine  Cubans  and  three  Americans,  and  hav¬ 
ing  Colonel  Crowder  as  chairman.  It  re¬ 
vised  many  laws  of  the  Island,  including 
an  election  law.®- 

Magoon  was  criticized  for  granting  par¬ 
dons  and  concessions  too  liberally  and  for 
filling  offices  with  local  politicians  without 

so.  Annual  Report  of  the  Provisional  Governor  of  Cuba, 
House  Document,  1457,  60th  Congress,  I’nd  Session,  p.  lOii. 
Apparently  these  advisers  actually  administered  the  depart¬ 
ments.  Ibid.,  p.  80. 

81.  Governor  Magoon  declared:  “I  believe  that  at  no  time 

or  place  In  all  history  has  there  been  a  purer,  quieter  or  more 
honest  election.  .  .  They  establish  conclusively  that  the 

Cubans,  under  proper  conditions,  can  and  will  conduct  proper 
elections  and  accept  the  results.”  /bid.,  p.  36. 

82.  For  the  final  report  of  Governor  Magoon.  cf.  Government 
of  Cuba,  Supplementary  Report,  1908-1909,  Senate  Document 
80,  61st  Congress,  1st  Session. 


regard  to  their  merit.  He  was  also  charged 
with  running  up  a  deficit  in  the  govern¬ 
ment.®®  Large  expenditures  were  defended 
on  the  ground  that  they  went  into  needed 
public  works.  After  the  departure  of  the 
provisional  government,  the  Cuban  Cabinet 
cancelled  a  large  number  of  the  concessions 
Magoon  had  granted,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  “based  on  profound  immorali¬ 
ties.”  Two  American  writers  have,  how¬ 
ever,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Magoon 
administration  was  honest.®^  But  one  of 
them,  Mr.  Jenks,  stated  that  the  belief  in 
Cuba  that  the  “second  intervention  was 
thoroughly  corrupt,  is  a  fact  which  is  of 
great  consequence.” 

Following  elections  in  November  1908  and 
the  inauguration  of  President  Gomez,®®  the 
American  forces  were  withdrawn. 

KNOX  AND  THE 
“PREVENTIVE”  POLICY 

Three  years  later  another  situation  de¬ 
veloped  that  led  to  action  by  the  United 
States.  In  1912  the  Veteranist  organization 
demanded  that  the  administration  remove 
from  office  Cubans  who  had  fought  on  the 
side  of  Spain  in  the  war  of  1898.  After 
long  negotiations  between  the  government 
and  the  Veteranist  organization  over  this 
question,  the  Veteranists  threatened  to  re¬ 
volt.  On  January  16,  1912  the  United 
States  dispatched  a  note  declaring  that  the 
situation  caused  the  United  States  “grave 
concern.”  The  President  of  the  United 
States  looked  to  the  President  of  Cuba  “to 
prevent  a  threatened  situation  which  would 
compel  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  much  against  its  desires,  to  consider 
what  measures  it  must  take  in  pursuance 
of  the  obligations  of  its  relations  to 
Cuba.”®®  Four  days  later  the  association 
and  the  government  signed  an  agreement 
settling  the  dispute.  The  last  article  de¬ 


ss.  For  the  Cuban  point  of  view,  cf.  Roi^  de  Leuchsenrins, 
"La  Enmienda  Platt."  29  Cuba  Contemporanea,  1922,  p.  197, 
305.  In  another  paper  RoIr  de  LeuchaenrinR  say.e :  "When  Com¬ 
missioners  Taft  and  Racon  Intervened  in  Cuba  we  did  not 
know  administrative  corruption.  Estrada  Palma,  with  all  his 
political  defects,  which  were  great,  was  an  honorable  and 
austere  administrator  of  public  affairs.  When  Magoon  and 
the  North  American  provisional  government  came,  our  ad¬ 
ministrative  methods  became  corrupt  and  perverted."  Andlisis 
1/  Consecuencias  de  la  Intervencidn  Sort  earner  icana  cn  los 
Asuntos  Interiores  de  Cuba.  Havana,  1923. 
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dared  that,  with  the  publication  of  this 
agreement,  “there  will  be  no  justification 
for  any  intervention  in  our  internal  affairs 
by  the  United  States,  to  whose  honor  and 
loyalty  as  well  as  to  its  own  patriotism  the 
Cuban  people  trusts  its  peaceful  develop¬ 
ment.” 

About  the  same  time  the  Independent 
Party  of  Color,  a  negro  organization,  com¬ 
plained  that  w’hile  its  existence  had  been 
recognized  by  the  Magoon  administration, 
the  Gomez  administration  had  debarred  it 
from  putting  a  ticket  in  the  field.  The 
Morua  law,  in  fact,  forbade  the  formation 
of  a  party  based  on  race.®'^  Leaders  of  the 
party  had  been  arrested  in  the  spring  of 
1910  on  the  charge  of  “inciting  rebellion,” 
and  the  government  had  “indirectly”  said 
that  the  arrest  of  these  negro  leaders  had 
been  in  obedience  to  “indications  from  Wash¬ 
ington.”*®  In  January  1912  the  Colored 
party  decided  to  send  a  delegation  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  present  their  grievances.  After 
the  Cuban  Government  had  broken  up  a 
meeting  of  the  party,  one  of  its  leaders 
wrote  to  the  American  Minister: 

“Weary  of  injustice  and  abuses,  we  look  to 

the  protection  of  your  government  under  Article 

III  of  the  Platt  Amendment.”*® 

Following  reports  in  May  1912  that  small 
parties  of  negroes  had  come  in  conflict  with 
the  authorities  and  that  President  Gomez 
would  not  be  able  to  “guarantee  absolute 
protection”  to  foreign  property.  Secretary 
of  State  Knox  issued  a  note  “in  the  hope  of 
somewhat  steadying  the  situation  and  there¬ 
by  assisting  the  Government  of  Cuba  to  put 
down  the  present  uprising.”  This  note 
stated  that  the  United  States  had  ordered 
several  warships  and  500  marines  to  the 
naval  station  at  Guantanamo,  “simply  in 
order  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  protection 
may  be  accorded  to  the  Americans  in  the 
vicinity.” 

President  Gomez  protested  that  this  ac¬ 
tion  “alarms”  the  Cuban  people,  and  had 
not  been  taken  as  a  result  of  previous  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  two  governments.  The 
Government  of  Cuba  was  “quite  capable  and 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  valor  and  patri- 
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otism  of  its  people  to  annihilate  a  few 
rebels  without  a  cause  and  without  a  flag.”®” 
On  May  27,  1912  President  Taft  declared 
that  sending  troops  to  Cuba  was  not  a 
measure  of  intervention,  but  a  “precaution.” 
He  was  “sincerely  gratified  to  learn  of  your 
government’s  energetic  measures  to  put 
down  the  disturbances.”  Reiterating  this 
distinction  between  “intervention”  and  the 
landing  of  marines  to  protect  foreign  in¬ 
terests,  Secretary  Knox  declared: 

“This  government  does  not  undertake  first  to 
ctnsult  the  Cuban  Government  if  a  crisis  arises 
requiring  a  temporary  landing  somewhere  to 
protect  life  and  property  on  the  broad  principles 
of  international  practice.”®! 

On  June  5  the  United  States  landed  four 
companies  of  marines.  Mr.  Knox  explained: 
“This  action  has  been  taken  as  a  measure 
of  protection  only  and  not  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  the  insurrection,  which  is 
clearly  the  duty  of  Cuba.”  He  warned  that 
continued  failure  on  the  part  of  Cuba  to  pro¬ 
tect  life  and  property  “will  inevitably  com¬ 
pel  this  government  to  intervene  in  Cuba 
under  and  in  response  to  its  treaty  rights 
and  obligations.”®® 

In  a  long  communication  of  June  8,  1912, 
the  Cuban  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Manuel  Sanguily,  declared  to  the  American 
Minister,  A.  M.  Beaupre,  that  the  Cuban 
Government  had  the  “duty  to  judge  the  acts 
of  others  which  so  profoundly  and  absolutely 
concern  us.”  The  Cuban  Government  had 
not,  he  said,  failed  in  “its  earnest  endeavor 
.  .  .  adequately  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  American  citizens”;  it  was  a 
“notorious  fact”  that  no  American  property 
had  been  destroyed  nor  had  the  life  of  any 
American  “been  endangered  prior  to  the 
landing  of  the  American  marines.”  In  fact 
the  Cuban  Government  had  suspended  mili¬ 
tary  operations  because  of  the  pressure 
brought  by  foreign  property  owners,  “with 
their  clamors  for  protection.  .  .  .”®®  Never¬ 
theless,  fighting  continued  and  the  United 
States  ordered  two  more  warships  to  Ha¬ 
vana. 
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A  story  was  circulated  in  Havana  that 
the  United  States  was  going  to  send  a  rep¬ 
resentative  “to  look  into  the  justice  of  the 
negroes’  demands”  and  that  if  he  so  advises 
“the  American  Government  will  insist  that 
the  negroes  be  given  the  upper  hand  in  the 
government.”®^ 

About  this  time  a  representative  of 
President  Gomez  went  to  Washington  and 
informed  Secretary  Knox  “that  it  was  par¬ 
ticularly  important  that  the  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment  itself  should  put  down  the  insurrection 
in  order  to  discourage  future  insurrections 
based  on  a  hope  of  provoking  American 
intervention.”  While  Secretary  Knox  de¬ 
clined  to  withdraw  American  naval  forces, 
he  issued  a  statement,  June  14,  1912,  de¬ 
claring  that  the  United  States  had  merely 
acted  to  protect  American  life  and  property, 
“irrespective  of  the  special  relations  of  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  and  unrelated  to  the 
possibility  of  intervention.  .  .  .  The  spirit 
of  these  measures  has  been  well  called  a 
‘preventive’  policy.  .  .  .”  The  revolt  came 
to  an  end  in  July  1912. 

LANSING  AND  THE 
PLATT  amendment' 

Four  years  later  the  United  States  was 
again  confronted  with  the  question  of  inter¬ 
vention.  In  1916  President  Menocal  was 
re-elected  to  office,  despite  a  promise  to  hold 
office  for  only  one  term.  After  an  election 
campaign  in  which  violence  was  done  on 
both  sides,  the  opinion  was  freely  expressed 
that  the  Liberal  candidate,  Zayas,  had  won.®® 
But  suddenly  local  boards  stopped  sending  in 
returns  to  Havana  and  six  weeks  later  it  was 
announced  that  Menocal  had  been  re-elected. 
Declaring  that  the  ballots  had  been  tam¬ 
pered  with,  the  Liberals  went  to  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court,  which  upheld  their  contention. 
Meanwhile  it  was  discovered  that  the  elec¬ 
tion  packages  in  the  Santa  Clara  and  Ori- 
ente  provinces  had  “disappeared.”  The 
government  finally  agreed  that  a  new  elec¬ 
tion  should  be  held  in  these  two  provinces 
but  declined  the  suggestion  of  the  Liberals 
that  the  United  States  be  asked  to  supervise 
the  elections  or  that  other  impartial  machin¬ 
ery  for  this  purpose  be  established,®®  Be- 
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lieving  that  it  would  be  useless  to  partici¬ 
pate  in  any  elections  held  under  government 
supervision,  the  Liberals  embarked  on  a  re¬ 
volt  wffiich  lasted  for  about  seven  months. 
Meanwhile  the  Washington  government 
made  its  attitude  known.  On  January  26, 
1917  Secretary  Lansing  warned  against  any 
action  which  would  upset  “the  extremely 
good  economic  conditions”  in  Cuba.®^  On 
February  13  he  referred  to  the  “duties 
which  are  incumbent”  upon  the  United 
States  “on  account  of  the  agreement  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries.”®®  The  United 
States  now  sent  several  warships  to  Cuba. 
On  February  18  the  United  States  declared 
that  it  supported  “constitutional  govern¬ 
ment”  in  Cuba  and  that  it  considered  armed 
revolt  as  a  “lawless  and  unconstitutional 
act.”®® 

On  March  7  Mr.  Lansing  urged  that 
President  Menocal  call  “constitutional  elec¬ 
tions”  in  the  Oriente  province  when  the  re¬ 
volt  had  ceased.^®®  On  March  10  he  sug¬ 
gested  that  peaceful  conditions  might  be 
sooner  restored  if  General  Crowder  investi¬ 
gated  and  adjusted  the  election  question.^®^ 
On  March  23  a  report  that  the  United  States 
was  considering  taking  steps  in  behalf  of 
the  rebels  was  denied,  and  on  May  15  Mr. 
Lansing  declared: 

“As  the  Allied  Powers  and  the  United  States 
must  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  sugar 
production  of  Cuba,  all  disturbances  which  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  production  must  be  considered  as 
hostile  acts,  and  the  United  States  Government 
is  forced  to  issue  a  warning  that  unless  all  those 
under  arms  against  the  Government  of  Cuba  re¬ 
turn  immediately  to  their  allegiance  it  may  be¬ 
come  necessary  for  the  United  States  to  regard 
them  as  its  enemies  and  to  deal  with  them  ac- 

cordingly.”i02 

On  May  7,  1917  the  Cuban  Congress  de¬ 
clared  Menocal  re-elected.  American  troops 
were  withdrawn  from  Cuba  in  1922.^®® 

The  last  revolution  against  “constitutional 
authority”  in  Cuba  came  in  April  1924.  The 
revolt  was  led  by  the  Veteranist  organiza¬ 
tion  against  President  Zayas.  While  the 
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diplomatic  correspondence  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba  covering  this  period 
has  not  been  published,  the  attitude  of  the 
United  States  was  made  known  by  the  im¬ 
position  in  May  1924  of  an  arms  embargo, 

which  made  it  illegal  for  the  rebels  to  se¬ 
cure  arms  in  the  United  States  but  allowed 
the  Zayas  government  to  do  so.^°*  The  revo¬ 
lution  soon  collapsed. 

Thus  there  have  been  at  least  five  revo¬ 
lutions  or  attempts  at  revolution  in  Cuba 
since  the  country  gained  its  independence. 
In  each  case  the  United  States  has  appar¬ 
ently  thrown  its  influence  against  the  revo¬ 
lution.  Some  times  the  end  has  been  secured 
merely  by  a  warning;  in  other  cases,  by  the 
actual  landing  of  marines  to  protect  foreign 
interests;  and  in  the  Palma  intervention  by 
actually  taking  over  the  entire  government 
of  the  country.  The  United  States  has  also, 
under  the  Platt  amendment,  gone  further 
than  merely  attempting  to  protect  foreign 
interests  by  the  above  means. 

SANITATION 

The  United  States  has  made  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  Cuban  Government  to  the  effect 
that  Article  V  of  the  Platt  amendment  has 
not  been  observed.  This  article  provided  that 
Cuba  would  execute  plans  already  devised 
or  “other  plans  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon” 
for  the  sanitation  of  cities.  The  Cuban 
Congress  delayed  for  two  years  in  adopting 
the  recommendations  of  President  Palma  in 
regard  to  sanitation,  and,  following  the  out¬ 
break  of  epidemics  in  1904,  the  United 
States  informed  the  Cuban  Government  that 
unless  an  efficient  system  of  sanitation  was 
carried  out  before  the  next  quarantine  sea¬ 
son,  the  United  States  w’ould  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  “declare  quarantine  against  Cuban 
ports.”  During  1905  the  United  States 
made  repeated  representations  to  the  Cuban 
Government  asking  for  effective  sanitary 
regulations.^®’  As  a  result  of  these  repre¬ 
sentations  the  Cuban  Government  enacted 
regulations  in  March  1906  restoring  the 
sanitary  rules  laid  down  by  the  American 
occupation. 

Apparently  the  United  States  has  inter¬ 
preted  Article  V  as  giving  it  the  standing 
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right  to  call  insanitary  conditions  in  Cuba 
to  the  attention  of  the  Cuban  Government. 
Thus  it  recently  sent  notes  in  regard  to  the 
disposition  of  sevv'age  in  Havana.^®®  This 
interpretation  has  been  disputed  by  one 

Cuban  who  asserts  that  Article  V  of  the 

Permanent  Treaty  was  fulfilled  when  Cuba 
put  into  force  the  sanitary  regulations 
drawn  up  by  the  American  occupation. 

FINANCE  AND 
CONCESSIONS 

In  Governor  Magoon’s  final  message, 
January  28,  1909,  he  stated  that  he  was 
directed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  declare  that  the  United  States 
considers  that  Article  II  of  the  Permanent 
Treaty  forbids  the  Government  of  Cuba  to 
assume  or  contract  any  public  debt  in  ex¬ 
cess  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  debt  already 
contracted  or  authorized.^®* 

While  the  United  States  has  not  appar¬ 
ently  stood  by  this  interpretation,  it  has 
exercised  an  indirect  influence  from  time  to 
time  upon  Cuban  finance.  And  on  at  least 
one  occasion  the  Cuban  Government  has  re¬ 
quested  the  aid  of  the  United  States  in  a 
financial  matter.  Thus  when  France,  Eng¬ 
land  and  Germany  jointly  made  demands 
upon  the  Cuban  Government  in  connection 
with  claims  of  foreigners  arising  out  of  the 
war  of  1895-98,  the  Cuban  Government,  in 
a  note  of  February  9,  1912,  declared  to  the 
United  States  that  “if  the  Platt  amendment 
and  the  treaty  in  which  it  was  embodied 
give  the  United  States  the  right  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  our  country  in  certain  circumstances, 
those  instruments  likewise  particularly  im¬ 
pose  upon  it  the  obligation  to  defend  us 
when  those  who  are  stronger  than  we  men¬ 
ace  us  for  reasons  that  are  opinionable  and 
debatable.”*®*  An  agreement  to  arbitrate 
was  subsequently  drafted.**® 

In  1911  the  Cuban  Government  authorized 
the  Cuban  Ports  Company  to  perform 
dredging  work  in  return  for  revenue  secured 
from  tonnage  and  port  dues  over  a  period 
of  thirty  years.  In  a  note  of  June  11,  1912, 
the  American  Government  raised  the  ques- 
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tion  of  the  “validity  of  the  contract  under 
the  Platt  Amendment.”  It  protested  against 
the  financial  part  of  this  concession  on  the 
ground  that  “it  seriously  affects  the  ability 
of  the  Cuban  Government  to  defray  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  administration  if  deprived  of 

these  revenues”  for  a  period  of  thirty  years. 
Therefore,  it  was  necessary  to  modify  the 
concession  “.so  that  if  such  revenues  are 
needed  at  anj"  time  during  the  period  of  the 
concession,  the  Government  of  Cuba  should 
have  the  right  to  terminate  it  upon  terms 
which  are  just  and  fair,  .  .  The  con¬ 

cession  was  thereupon  amended. 

In  August  1913  President  Menocal  can¬ 
celled  the  concession  held  by  the  Cuban 
Ports  Company,  then  owned  by  foreign  in¬ 
terests,  on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  il¬ 
legally  organized.  His  action  was  sustained 
by  the  Cuban  Supreme  Court.^^-  The 
American  State  Department  protested 
again.st  this  action  and  expressed  fears  that 
“the  attitude  of  the  Cuban,  Government  in 
this  matter  would  seriously  impair  the  credit 
of  Cuba.”i^*  In  reply,  the  Government  of 
Cuba  declared  that  “the  so-called  Platt 
Amendment  is  not  involved  in  this  matter.” 
The  question  at  issue  was  “merely  whether 
the  holders  of  securities  of  the  Cuban  Ports 
Company  have  or  have  not  any  rights  in  the 
premises,  and  if  so,  what  those  rights  are, 
a  question  still  to  be  settled  by  the  courts 
of  Cuba  in  the  suit  brought  by  the  bond- 
holders.”^^^ 

Notwithstanding  this  protest,  the  Cuban 
Government  in  October  1917  made  a  settle¬ 
ment  which  was  acceptable  to  the  company. 
President  Menocal  declared  that  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  this  question  would  “contribute  in 
no  little  part  to  the  better  and  more  expedi¬ 
tious  accomplishment  of  the  important  bond 
issue  of  $30,000,000  which  the  Republic 
needs.  .  .  . 

Another  concession  which  at  first  brought 
forth  objections  from  the  State  Department 
was  the  Zapata  swamp  concession.  In  1912 
the  Cuban  Government  granted  the  rights 
to  certain  forests  and  lands  in  the  Zapata 
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swamp  to  the  Agricultural  Company  of  Za¬ 
pata,  on  condition  that  it  reclaim  the  swamp 
for  agricultural  purposes  within  eight  years. 
Secretary  of  State  Knox  protested  that  the 
Zapata  swamp  concession  “seems  to  be  so 

clearly  ill-advised  a  project,  so  improvident 
and  reckless  a  waste  of  revenue  and  natural 
resources,  that  this  government  is  impelled 
to  express  to  the  Government  of  Cuba  its 
emphatic  disapproval  of  the  same.  .  . 

In  reply  President  Gomez  declared  that 
the  Platt  amendment  did  not  “authorize  or 
signify  meddling  in  internal  affairs,  subject¬ 
ing  the  acts  of  the  administration  to  control 
or  tutelage;  for  such  a  supervision  or  cen¬ 
sorship  would  be  destructive  of  the  in¬ 
dependence  and  dignity  of  the  Repub¬ 
lic.  .  .  .”1” 

Quoting  Article  III  of  the  Permanent 
Treaty,  Mr.  Knox  replied: 

“Clearly  thi.s  right  of  intervention  .  .  .  en¬ 
titles  this  government  to  caution  the  Cuban 
Gov'ernment  against  adopting  an  improvident  or 
otherwise  objectionable  fiscal  policy  on  the 
ground  that  such  policy  might  ultimately,  either 
by  itself  or  in  connection  with  general  conditions 
in  Cuba,  produce  a  situation  there  requiring  the 
United  States  to  intervene  for  any  of  the  pur¬ 
poses  recited  in  this  article.  .  .  .’’n* 

As  a  result.  President  Gomez  suspended 
the  decree.  Following  information  that  an 
American  contractor  was  involved  in  the 
company  holding  the  concession,  that  there 
was  little  timber  in  the  swamp  and  that  the 
exclusive  purpose  of  the  company  was  to 
reclaim  the  land  for  agricultural  purposes, 
the  State  Department  withdrew  its  objec¬ 
tions  to  the  Zapata  concession  as  finally 
amended.”® 

In  1911  the  State  Department  protested 
against  a  concession  for  a  bridge  across  the 
entrance  to  the  port  of  Havana,  on  the 
ground  that  the  “project  is  inadmissibly 
detrimental  to  the  vital  interests  of  both 
Governments.””®  On  June  11,  1913  Secre- 
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tary  Bryan  stated:  “It  was  not  claimed  at 
the  time  that  the  Platt  amendment  gave  this 
nation  a  right  to  do  more  than  protest 
against  such  an  enterprise.”^*^  He  sup¬ 
ported,  however,  the  objection  which  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  Knox.  In  June  1912  the 
Cuban  Government  repealed  the  bridge  con¬ 
cession.  In  December  the  State  Department 
declared  that  in  view  of  changes  in  the  plans 
of  the  contractors,  it  would  withdraw  its 
objections.  The  Cuban  Government  declined, 
however,  to  restore  the  concession. 

When  the  State  Department  received 
news  that  the  Cuban  Congress  was  consider¬ 
ing  giving  British  capitalists  the  Caibarien- 
Nuevitas  railway  concession,  it  telegraphed 
(March  5,  1912)  urging  the  postponement 
of  action  and  “emphasizing  the  burden  it 
would  impose  on  the  Cuban  Treasury  in 
favor  of  capital  which  is  neither  American 
nor  Cuban.”^’-  The  concession  involved  a 
subsidy.  On  May  14  the  Department  cabled 
that  it  could  not  “give  its  approval  to  the 
railway  project”  if  it  understood  it  cor¬ 
rectly.  This  led  the  Cuban  Secretary  of 
State  to  say  he  could  not  conceive  that  “in 
the  present  legal  status  of  the  relations  be¬ 
tween  Cuba  and  the  United  States,  any  Cu¬ 
ban  law,  and  much  less  any  bill,  ...  is  at 
any  stage  pending  the  approval  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  State  at  Washington.”^^® 

Thus  the  United  States  has  protested 
against  acts  of  the  Cuban  Government  which 
might  impair  the  general  financial  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  government. 

ADMINISTRATION 
OF  JUSTICE 

A  third  type  of  protest,  based  on  the  Platt 
amendment,  has  been  directed  against  meas¬ 
ures  relating  to  the  question  of  justice.  In 
December  1912  the  Cuban  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  passed  an  amnesty  bill,  applying 
not  only  to  political  offenders  but  also  to 
ordinary  criminals.  On  January  5,  1913 
the  State  Department  declared  that  the 
passage  of  this  bill  would  create  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  “common  crimes  were  allowed  to 
go  unpunished  in  Cuba”  and  that  “crime 

121.  Ibid.,  1913,  p.  376,  3S0-1. 

122.  Ibid.,  1913,  p.  381. 

123.  Ibid.,  p.  383.  A  dispute  subsequently  developed  In 
which  the  British  Government  contended  that  the  interests  of 
a  British  company  had  been  violated  in  favor  of  a  new  com¬ 
pany.  The  contention  was  denied  by  the  United  States,  and 
the  affair  was  left  by  the  United  States  to  the  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment.  Ibid.,  p.  405. 


was  not  dealt  with  in  the  manner  found 
necessary  in  all  countries  to  the  adequate 
protection  of  life,  property  and  individual 
liberty.”^"^ 

In  the  following  March,  Secretary  Bryan 
repeated  the  protest.  He  declared  that  the 
bill  seemed  to  be  not  only 

“.  .  .  an  injustice  to  the  American  citizens  af¬ 
fected,  but  also  to  effect  such  a  withdrawal  of  due 
protection  to  property  and  individual  liberty  of 
Cuba  as  to  excite  this  government’s  concern.  In 
view  of  its  rights  and  obligations  under  the 
Treaty  of  Relations  of  1903  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  expresses  its  firm  conviction 
that  upon  final  study  of  this  harmful  measure 
the  President  of  Cuba  will  not  permit  it  to  be¬ 
come  law.”i-5 

As  a  result  of  this  protest,  the  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  free  only  political  of¬ 
fenders. 

CUBAN 
CRITICISM 

These  repeated  protests  of  the  United 
States  against  Cuban  legislation  and  con¬ 
cessions  aroused  considerable  feeling  in  Ha¬ 
vana.  As  early  as  1908  a  Cuban  assaulted 
Mr.  G.  C.  Tarler,  a  secretary  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Legation.^'® 

In  August  1912  a  journalist,  Senor  En¬ 
rique  Maza  assaulted  Mr.  Hugh  S.  Gibson, 
Charge  of  the  American  Legation.  The 
United  States  w’as  particularly  unpopular 
with  the  Cuban  press  at  this  time  because 
it  had  insisted  upon  the  payment  of  the 
Reilly  claims  arising  out  of  a  concession 
granted  by  Governor  Magoon.  Mr.  Gibson’s 
assailant  had  been  excluded  from  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Legation  because  of  “deliberate  and 
vicious  falsehoods”  in  regard  to  the  policy 
of  the  United  States.  After  the  assault,  the 
American  Government  wired  that  it  ex¬ 
pected  the  Cuban  Government  to  “take 
prompt  and  energetic  measures  adequately 
to  punish  the  offender.”^"’  Following  diplo¬ 
matic  correspondence,  the  Cuban  Govern¬ 
ment  asked  the  Havana  newspapers  “to 
cease  their  campaign  of  abuse,”  and  Maza 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  two 
years  and  six  months.  In  June  1914  the 
American  Minister,  William  E.  Gonzales, 
informed  the  State  Department  that  Maza 
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was  “in  reality  an  irresponsible  instrument 
through  which  the  antagonism  of  high  Cu¬ 
ban  officials  was  expressed.”  As  a  result  of 
a  letter  from  Minister  Gonzales  to  President 
Menocal,  Maza  was  pardoned  after  serving 
twenty  months  of  his  sentence.^^** 

In  1913  the  newspaper  Cuba  charged 
that  the  American  diplomatic  representa¬ 
tives  in  Cuba  had  enriched  themselves 
through  the  levying  of  blackmail  and  graft. 
This  led  the  United  States  to  demand  “im¬ 
mediate  active  and  adequate  prosecution  of 
the  persons  guilty  of  the  scurrilous  and 
libelous  statements.”  After  delays  the  Cu¬ 
ban  Government  prevailed  upon  the  editor 
to  retract  his  charges.^-® 

In  addition  to  these  irresponsible  attacks, 
other  criticisms  of  the  American  “preven¬ 
tive”  policy  were  made.  In  March  1913 
Speaker  Ferrara  introduced  into  the  Cuban 
Congress  a  resolution  for  the  appointment 
of  a  commission  to  investigate  whether  the 
American  Government  had  made  demands 
harmful  to  the  sovereignty  of  Cuba.  The 
preamble  of  the  resolution  referred  to  “the 
repeated  notes”  from,  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  the  amnesty  bill,  etc.,  and  stated 
that  the  action  of  the  United  States  was  a 
“patent  violation  of  the  national  sovereignty 
of  Cuba.”  A  second  motion  asked  for  an 
authoritative  definition  of  “the  true  and 
rightful  scope  of  the  Platt  Amendment.”*®” 

IMPORTANCE  OF  FAIR 
ELECTIONS 

The  above  account  would  seem  to  show 
that  the  representations  of  the  United  States 
to  Cuba  have  been  concerned  primarily  with 
the  protection  of  foreign  interests  and  local 
finance  rather  than  Cuban  liberties.  Never¬ 
theless,  once  the  provisional  government  of 
the  United  States  was  established  under 
Governor  Magoon,  it  attempted  to  remedy 

128.  /bid.,  1914,  p.  190. 

129.  Ibid.,  1913.  p.  403,  412. 

130.  Ibid.,  p.  303. 


abuses  in  internal  administration  and  recog¬ 
nized  the  importance  of  fair  elections.  Two 
elections  were  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  administration,  while  Colonel 
Crowder  was  instrumental  in  securing  the 
enactment  of  a  new  electoral  law.*®* 

In  1917  Secretary  Lansing  also  realized 
the  importance  of  constitutional  elections, 
but  apparently  did  nothing  to  bring  them 
about.  In  1919  both  the  leading  parties  in 
Cuba  united  in  asking  General  Crowder  to 
assist  in  drawing  up  a  new  election  law. 
The  result  was  the  Crowder  Electoral  Code, 
the  main  provisions  of  which  have  already 
been  described.*®®  The  first  test  of  this  code 
came  in  the  Presidential  elections  of  1920. 
When  President  Menocal  threw  the  weight 
of  his  influence  back  of  Alfred  Zayas  and 
the  Opposition  party,  the  Liberals  appealed 
to  the  United  States.*®®  In  a  note  of  August 
30,  1920  the  United  States  declared: 

“.  .  .  the  exceptionally  intimate  relations 
which  exist  between  Cuba  and  the  United 
States,  the  fact  that  the  new  electoral  law  is 
about  to  be  put  to  the  test  for  the  first  time, 
and  the  additional  fact  that  the  United  States 
can  be  solicited  anew  by  the  Cuban  people  to 
decide  as  to  the  legality  of  the  election,  impose 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  States  the 
duty  to  use  all  available  means  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  elections  in  Cuba  and  so  to  observe 
the  manner  in  which  the  precepts  of  the  electoral 
law  are  complied  with. 

“The  Government  of  the  United  States  does 
not  propose  to  exercise  supervision  over  the 
elections  in  the  rigorous  sense  of  the  word. 
However,  it  is  bound  by  treaty  to  maintain  a 
government  in  Cuba  which  is  adequate  for  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property  and  of  individual 
liberty.  It  is  therefore  opposed  unalterably  to 
any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to  replace  by 
violence  or  revolution  the  process  of  govern¬ 
ment.  It  desires,  however,  to  have  it  emphatic¬ 
ally  understood  that  it  is  no  less  opposed  to 
intimidation  and  fraud  in  the  conduct  of  elec¬ 
tions.  .  .  .”134 
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CUBA  AND  CROWDER’S  POLICY 


The  elections  were  held  amidst  bitter  feel¬ 
ings  and  they  resulted  in  the  victory  of  Za- 
yas,  the  government  candidate.  The  Lib¬ 
erals  made  charges  of  fraud  and  took  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  to  the  courts.  Meanwhile  a 
judicial  decision  was  delayed,  and  the  date 
for  the  inauguration  approached.  On  Jan¬ 
uary  6,  1921  the  United  States  Government, 
without  giving  any  formal  prior  notice  to 
the  Cuban  authorities,'*®  ordered  General 
Crowder  back  to  Havana,  as  the  special  rep¬ 
resentative  of  President  Wilson.  General 
Crowder  remained  in  this  capacity  for  about 
two  years,  and  attempted  to  correct  abuses 
in  the  Cuban  Government, 

He  at  once  made  representations  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  court  decisions  as  to  the  validity 
of  the  elections.  As  a  result  of  his  repre¬ 
sentations,  the  Supreme  Court  finally  ruled 
that  elections  in  about  20  per  cent  of  the 
districts  had  been  fraudulent.  General 
Crowder  then  suggested  that  new  elections 
be  held.  The  Liberals,  refusing  to  believe 
that  any  elections  under  government  aus¬ 
pices  would  be  fair,  stayed  away  from  the 
polls.  As  a  result  Zayas  was  declared 
elected.  The  Liberal  candidate,  Gomez,  then 
went  to  Washington  and  asked  the  United 
States  to  establish  a  provisional  government 
in  Cuba  for  the  purpose  of  supervising  an 
election.  The  United  States  declined  the 
request  and  recognized  Zayas. 

In  addition  to  attempting  to  straighten 
out  the  election  situation.  General  Crowder 
gave  advice  to  the  Cuban  Government  in  re¬ 
gard  to  other  problems,  notably  those  con¬ 
nected  with  financial  rehabilitation.  On 
October  11  the  Cuban  Government  declared 
a  moratorium,  and  on  November  30,  a  few 
weeks  before  General  Crowder’s  arrival  as 
the  special  representative  of  President  Wil¬ 
son,  it  was  announced  in  Havana  that  the 
United  States  had  appointed  a  former  Un¬ 
der  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as  Cuban 
Financial  Adviser.'*®  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  Cuban  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  had  heard  of  the  matter,  and  he 
thereupon  resigned.  After  a  stay  of  two 
weeks,  the  adviser  returned  to  New  York. 
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He  charged  the  Cuban  Government  $50,000 
for  his  services  and  was  paid  $15,000.'*^ 

In  order  to  straighten  out  her  finances, 
the  Cuban  Government  sought  a  foreign 
loan.  But  in  a  note  of  July  3,  1921 
General  Crowder  advised  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  to  withhold  its  consent  to  a  loan  until 
Cuba  agreed  that  the  American  Min¬ 
ister  should  have  the  right  to  inspect  the 
budget  and  pass  on  certain  finance  laws.'** 
In  October  1921  the  Cuban  Government 
finally  arranged  for  a  loan  of  $5,000,000 
with  Morgan  &  Company,  subject  to  the 
condition  that  the  Cuban  Government  bring 
about  certain  financial  reforms.  Apparently 
this  loan  saved  Cuba  from  default. 

In  February  1922  the  United  States  asked 
that  the  Cuban  Government  recognize  the 
right  of  the  United  States  under  the  Platt 
amendment  to  make  an  investigation  of  any 
department  of  the  Cuban  Government  that 
it  chose.  A  number  of  American  experts 
were  sent  to  the  Island  to  investigate  the 
taxation  system,  banking  laws,  public  works 
contracts,  etc.'*® 

In  March  1922  General  Crowder  sent  the 
first  of  his  famous  fifteen  memoranda  which 
criticized  in  detail  the  administration  of  the 
Zayas  government  and  called  for  reform. 
These  memoranda  caused  the  first  Zayas 
Cabinet  to  resign  and  led  to  the  appointment 
of  new  Ministers,  popularly  regarded  as 
Crowder’s  Cabinet.  The  only  memorandum 
that  was  published  in  full  was  No.  XIII."® 
This  memorandum  insisted  that  Cuba  reduce 
its  budget  about  half ;  that  Cuba  make  a 
foreign  loan  of  $50,000,000  and  that  a  per¬ 
manent  gross  sales  tax  be  enacted.  It  also 
insisted  that  the  lottery  administration  be 
reformed;  that  grafting  officials  be  prose¬ 
cuted  ;  and  that  a  banking  system  under  the 
control  of  American  stockholders  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  be  established.'"  De¬ 
spite  vigorous  criticisms,  the  Cuban  Con¬ 
gress  proceeded  to  carry  out  some  of  these 
suggestions."* 
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In  October  1922  General  Crowder  re¬ 
turned  to  the  United  States.  In  January 
1923  he  was  appointed  the  first  American 
Ambassador  to  Cuba.  In  April  1923  Presi¬ 
dent  Zayas  dismissed  the  so-called  “Honest 
Cabinet,”  although  he  had  promised  the 
United  States  to  keep  them  in  office  “in- 
definitely.”“®  One  ground  for  dismissal 
was  that  the  Ministers  were  in  rebellion 
against  the  President.  The  Heraldo  de 
Cuba  declared,  however,  that  the  Ministers 
would  not  countenance  dishonesty,  and  that 
if  the  United  States  interfered.  President 
Zayas  would  place  his  case  before  the  Pan- 
American  Conference  in  Santiago.^^^ 

Following  the  appointment  of  General 
Crowder  as  Ambassador  and  of  Mr.  Charles 
Evans  Hughes  as  Secretary  of  State,  the 
United  States  abandoned  the  “preventive” 
policy.^^®  As  shown  above,  the  United 
States  did,  however,  impose  an  arms  em¬ 
bargo  upon  the  rebels  in  the  Veterans  out¬ 
break  in  1924. 

On  June  20,  1922  the  Cuban  Senate  pro¬ 
tested  against  the  Crowder  policy  in  a  reso¬ 
lution,  part  of  which  declared: 

“When  the  Platt  Amendment  was  considered 
by  the  Cuban  Constituent  Assembly,  it  was  ac¬ 
cepted  in  the  light  of  the  interpretation  which 
the  Military  Governor  of  the  Island,  in  the  name 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  gave  in 
his  letter  of  April  2,  1901;  i.e,,  that  it  was  not 
synonymous  with  interference  or  intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Cuban  Government. 

“The  Senate  declares  that  the  people  of  Cuba 
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desire  that  the  action  of  the  United  States  Gov¬ 
ernment  in  our  domestic  affairs  conform  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  Platt  Amendment, 
as  it  was  set  forth  in  the  interpretation  above 
referred  to.”i<® 

In  the  preamble  to  the  lottery  law  of  1923, 
the  Cuban  Congress  declared  that  it  took 
this  action  because  of  the  rumor  that  if 
Congress  did  not  pass  a  law  reforming  the 
lottery,  the  United  States  would  act.  The 
preamble  protested  against  any  such  threat 
on  the  ground  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Permanent  Treaty  had  been  fulfilled.  Amer¬ 
ican  intervention  would  be  “illegal”  because 
it  was  not  authorized  by  the  Permanent 
Treaty  and  it  would  be  “disturbing”  because 
it  would  break  the  strong  ties  between  Cuba 
and  the  “Great  American  Nation.”^^’ 

In  1927,  when  the  Pan-American  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Labor  protested  against  labor  con¬ 
ditions  in  Cuba,  the  Cuban  Ambassador,  Mr. 
Orestes  Ferrara,  declared  in  regard  to  the 
Platt  amendment: 

“I  do  not  understand  .  .  .  that  there  is  any 
authority,  no  matter  how  high,  that  will  have 
any  right  to  judge  our  internal  actions.  ...  We 
believe  that  we  are  the  only  judges  of  our  in¬ 
ternal  acts.  .  .  .”1^* 

The  above  account  would  seem  to  show 
that  especially  between  1909  and  1923  the 
United  States  departed  from  the  restrictive 
interpretation  of  the  Platt  amendment  made 
by  Mr.  Elihu  Root  in  1901,  and  adopted 
what  Mr.  Knox  called  the  “preventive” 
policy — the  policy  of  preventive  intervention. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


Although  the  interpretation  by  the  United 
States  of  the  Platt  amendment  has  varied, 
one  principle  seems  to  stand  out  as  a  result 
of  the  last  thirty  years;  namely,  that  the 
United  States  is  “opposed  unalterably  to  any 
attempt  which  may  be  made  to  replace  by 
violence  or  revolution  the  process  of  gov- 
ernment.”^^®  The  two  most  important  revo¬ 
lutions — August  1906,  and  1917 — were 
caused  by  the  efforts  of  the  President  to  se¬ 
cure  re-election  and  by  the  belief  that  the 
elections  were  or  would  be  unfairly  con¬ 
trolled.  In  May  1929  President  Machado 
will  start  his  second  term;  and  the  question 
is  whether  or  not  a  revolution  will  occur 
following  Machado’s  effort  to  imitate  the 
example  of  Palma  and  Menocal. 

Under  the  Platt  amendment  the  govern¬ 
ment  in  power  at  Havana  has  from  time 
to  time  stated  or  implied  that  it  was  kept 
in  power  by  or  was  in  the  favor  of  the 
United  States,*^®^  while  the  Opposition, 
claiming  that  it  could  not  get  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing  at  the  polls,  has  frequently  taken  its 
grievances  to  Washington.  At  least  twice 
in  the  past  the  Opposition  in  Cuba  has 
threatened  to  start  a  revolution  and  de¬ 
liberately  destroy  American  property,  be¬ 
lieving  this  w'ould  lead  to  the  intervention 
of  the  United  States.^®®  Apparently  this 
Opposition  has  believed  that  such  inter¬ 
vention  would  cause  the  United  States  to 
take  steps  to  correct  internal  grievances 
and  even  to  hold  a  supervised  election  as  it 
has  done  in  Nicaragua. 

Under  the  Platt  amendment  there  are  at 
least  two  alternatives  open  to  the  United 
States.  The  first  is  the  continuance  of  an 

149.  Note  of  August  30.  1920,  p.  57. 
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General  Crowder  protested  against  the  proposed  amendment 
increasing  the  Presidential  term  to  six  years,  but  apparently 
did  not  protest  in  1927.  Cf.  p.  39.  In  a  speech  at  Santa 
Clara.  President  Machado  declared :  ‘‘I  can  assure  you  upon 
my  word  of  honor  ns  President  of  the  Republic  that  if  I  had 
received  'diplomatic  notes,’  unotflcial  but  confidential  In  char¬ 
acter,  it  was  to  the  effe<'t  that  the  time  of  two  years  was 
all  too  short  but  that  it  was  necessary  that  I  should  be 
President  for  life.”  Diario  <fe  la  Marina,  December  31,  1927, 
p.  12.  This  speech  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  that  Presi¬ 
dent  Machado  believes  the  State  Department  of  the  United 
States  supports  the  continuance  of  his  administration. 

150.  Foreign  Helations,  1912,  p.  258.  In  March  1917  Com¬ 
mander  Hewitt  forwarded  a  declaration  of  rebel  leaders  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  stating  that  these  leaders  were  now 
respecting  American  lives  and  property  but  "if  the  United 
States  does  not  intervene,  they  state  they  intend  to  start  a 
wholesale  campaign  of  destruction.  .  .  .”  They  understood  the 
gr.avity  of  the  course  but  “were  willing  to  go  to  any  lengths 
to  obtain  a  Justly  elected  government."  Ibid.,  1917,  p.  389. 


anti-revolution  policy  without  inquiring  into 
the  charges  that  the  existing  administration 
is  a  dictatorship.  It  is  possible  that  this 
policy  may  lead  the  Opposition  in  Cuba  to 
embark  on  a  revolution  which  would  delib¬ 
erately  destroy  American  property  for  the 
purpose  of  provoking  American  intervention. 

Secondly,  the  United  States  could  inquire 
into  charges  against  the  internal  administra¬ 
tion  in  Cuba  and  actually  supervise  elections 
as  it  has  done  in  Panama  and  Nicaragua. 
Specifically,  the  State  Department  could  de¬ 
cline  to  recognize  the  Machado  administra¬ 
tion  when  its  second  term  starts  on  May 
20  unless  it  agrees  to  hold  a  new  election 
in  which  the  Opposition  may  freely  partici¬ 
pate.  This  would  be  a  return  to  the  “pre¬ 
ventive”  intervention  policy  and  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  meet  the  opposition  of  the  Cuban 
Government,*®^  on  the  ground  that  this  pol¬ 
icy  violates  the  Root  interpretation  of  the 
amendment.*®®  Intervention  by  the  United 
States  even  for  a  “humanitarian”  purpose 
might  also  be  attacked  abroad  on  the  grounds 
of  “imperialism.”  Nevertheless,  the  United 
States  possesses  a  treaty  right  of  interven¬ 
tion  in  Cuba  which  it  does  not  possess  in 
any  other  Latin  American  country,  except 
Haiti.*®® 

Although  Estrada  Palma  consented  to  the 
intervention  of  the  United  States  in  1906, 
the  Cuban  Government  in  the  majority  of 
cases  has  disputed  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  the  Platt  amendment  by  the 
United  States.  On  January  5, 1929  Cuba  and 
the  United  States  became  parties  to  the  Pan 
American  arbitration  treaty  which  provides 
for  the  arbitration  of  differences  arising 
out  of  the  “interpretation  of  a  treaty.” 
If  the  United  States  attempts  to  intervene  in 
Cuba  under  the  Platt  amendment  in  the 

161.  Presidont  Machado  has  already  protested  against  the 
attempts  of  the  Opposition  to  secure  the  intervention  of 
^Vashington.  Cf.  p.  39. 

152.  The  question  of  whether  or  not  the  United  States  Is 
bound  by  the  Root  Interpretation  may  be  open  to  argument. 
For  a  similar  question  arising  out  of  the  "interpretations”  to 
the  Anti-War  Pact,  cf.  “The  Anti-War  Pact,”  Information 
Service,  Vol.  TV,  No.  IS,  p.  372. 

153.  Even  the  Latin  American  Jurist,  Calvo,  recognl/ed 
that  Intervention  might  take  place  by  virtue  of  a  treaty.  Ch. 
Calvo,  Le  Droit  International,  Vol.  I,  p.  269.  Joint  interven¬ 
tion  for  humanitarian  affairs  has  taken  place  In  certain 
countries  In  the  past.  Buell,  International  Relations,  p.  213. 
But  the  difflculty  with  inter-American  Intervention  In  Cuban 
affairs  would  be  that  certain  American  governments  have  been 
charged  with  being  dictatorships,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
would  agree  to  act  against  Cuba  out  of  fear  that  the  same 
procedure  might  be  applied  against  themselves. 
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future  and  if  Cuba  denies  the  existence  of 
conditions  upon  which  the  United  States 
bases  its  intervention,  will  it  be  possible  for 
Cuba  to  refer  the  difference  to  arbitra¬ 
tion?*®^ 

Finally  the  United  States  might  terminate 
the  Platt  amendment  and  allow  revolutions 
to  take  place  in  Cuba,  subject  to  the  use  of 
armed  force  by  the  United  States  only  to 
protect  foreign  lives.  If  such  a  policy  led 
to  the  destruction  of  foreign  property,  the 
Cuban  Government  would  be  expected  sub¬ 
sequently  to  make  compensation  for  such 
destruction.  Such  a  policy  would  allow  the 
Cuban  people  to  work  out  their  own  salva¬ 
tion  as  did  the  American  people  between 
1 775  and  1783.*®® 

On  the  initiative  of  Dr.  Ferrara,  a  Cuban 
delegate,  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Confer¬ 
ence  adopted  a  convention  on  treaties  con¬ 
taining  a  provision  that  if  one  party  to  a 
convention  believed  that  its  provisions  had 
lapsed,  the  difference  would  be  referred  to 
arbitration.  This  treaty  may  authorize  Cuba 
to  place  before  an  international  tribunal  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Permanent 
Treaty  of  1903  has  lapsed  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  rebus  sic  stantibus.^^^ 

CUBAN  CAMPAIGN 
AGAINST  PLATT  AMENDMENT 

Since  1918  the  Cuban  Government  has 
made  an  effort  to  have  other  governments 
recognize  Cuba  upon  the  basis  of  complete 
equality.  When  the  American  Senate  de¬ 
clined  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  the 
Cuban  Government  felt  that  it  had  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  demonstrating  its  freedom  from 
the  United  States.  Consequently  it  ratified 
the  treaty  and  became  a  Member  of  the 
T.eague  of  Nations.*®^ 

In  1921  the  League  of  Nations  elected  Dr. 


15'.  This  i.s  tho  arsiiiiient  m.ado  by  one  Cohan  v/rHcr  rela¬ 
tive  to  Artielo  17  of  the  Covenant.  L.  Machado,  La  Enmicnda 
Platt,  Chapter  XI. 

15.5.  The  annexation  of  Cuba  bv  the  United  States  is  left 
nut  of  account.  In  1907  Governor  Ma.i?oon  wrote;  "During  the 
tlrst  three  months  of  the  provisional  administration  there  was 
considerable  discussion  of  the  ailvisahility  of  bringing  about 
the  annexation  of  Cuba  to  the  United  States,  or  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  protectorate.  ...  In  spite  of  the  oft-repeated 
assurances  to  the  contrary,  a  large  number  of  Cubans  fear 
the  annexation  of  Cuba  by  the  United  States  over  the  Is¬ 
land.  .  .  .”  Annual  Kiport  of  the  Provisional  Governor  of 
Cuba,  1907,  p.  31. 

’.56.  "The  Sixth  Pan  American  Conference,"  Part  II.  In¬ 
formation  t'rrvicc,  Vol.  IV.  No.  9,  p.  193. 

157.  Dr.  Cosme  de  la  Torriente,  "Uas  Relaciones  de  Cub.a 
y  I.os  Kst,ados  Unidos,"  Kevista  de  Dcrccho  Jnternacional. 
June  30,  1938,  p.  271. 


Antonio  Sanchez  de  Bustamante  of  Cuba  as 
one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice.  In  1923  Dr.  Cosme 
de  la  Torriente  of  Cuba,  was  elected  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  League  of  Nations  Assembly. 
At  the  Sixth  Assembly  of  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  (1925)  Senor  Cortina,  head  of  the 
Cuban  delegation,  distributed  a  pamphlet  in 
English,  French  and  Spanish  on  the  “In¬ 
ternational  Ideals  of  Cuba,”  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  Platt  amendment  has  as  “an 
essential  base  the  maintenance  and  defense 
of  the  independence  of  Cuba.”  Any  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  treaty  that  injured  the  sover¬ 
eignty  of  Cuba  “is  an  infraction  of  the 
treaty.”*®* 

In  a  speech  before  the  Latin  American 
representatives  at  the  Seventh  Assembly, 
Mr.  Cortina  declared  that  Cuba  would  not 
consent  to  be  elected  then  as  a  non-perman¬ 
ent  Mem.ber  of  the  Council.  It  was  reported 
that  Cuba  took  this  action  following  a  sug¬ 
gestion  from  the  State  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington.  But  in  a  reported  statement  to  the 
press*®®  the  State  Department  denied  it  had 
brought  any  pressure  on  Cuba,  and  Sefior 
Cortina  also  made  a  denial.*®®  At  the  same 
time  he  declared  that  the  Permanent  Treaty 
was  a  “treaty  of  guarantee”  similar  to  the 
Locarno  and  other  guarantee  agreements. 
In  1927  Cuba  was,  however,  elected  a  non¬ 
permanent  Member  of  the  Council  of  the 
League  of  Nations.*®* 

Havana  was  the  meeting  place  in  Jan¬ 
uary  1928  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Con¬ 
ference  and  of  the  Second  International 
Migration  Conference  in  May  1928.  Presi¬ 
dent  Coolidge  paid  Cuba  the  compliment  of 
visiting  her  shores  and  in  his  address  open¬ 
ing  the  conference  he  stated: 

“Today  Cuba  is  her  own  sovereign.  Her 
people  are  independent,  free,  prosperous,  peace¬ 
ful,  and  enjoying  all  the  advantages  of  self- 
government.  .  .  .  They  have  reached  a  position 
in  the  stability  of  their  government,  in  the  gen¬ 
uine  expression  of  their  public  opinion  at  the 
ballot  box  and  in  the  recognized  soundness  of 

158.  This  letter  is  published  in  J.  Jl.  •"ortin.'i.  Cuba  ;</ 
!a  Liya  de  las  Xaeiones,  Havana,  1926,  p.  B4. 

159.  La  Pnnsa,  (Iluenos  Aires),  Soiitember  18,  1926. 

160.  In  a  letter  of  October  31,  1927  to  Proft  ssor  Sc  >11<' 

who  had  published  an  article  to  the  effect  that  the  United 
States  had  advised  Cuba  not  to  take  a  seat  on  the  Council. 
Cf.  Scelle,  "I.e  Hilan  de  la  SeptiOme  Asserni.IO"  de  la  So<'iete 
des  Nations."  lUvue  Politique  et  Parlctnentaire,  Vol.  CXXIX 
(1926),  p.  81. 

161.  This  ele<tion  was  attacked  In  France  beeause  of  the 
attachment  of  Cula  to  the  United  States  by  means  of  the 
Platt  amendment.  Guil.aine.  "I.es  responsibilitAs  Amerieaines 
A  GenOve"  Le  Temps,  November  3.  1927. 
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their  public  credit  that  has  commanded  universal 
respect  and  admiration.”i®2 

A  number  of  Cuban  leaders,  such  as  Dr. 
Cosme  de  la  Torriente^®*  and  Dr.  Orestes 
Ferrara  have  asked  for  the  modification  of 
the  Platt  amendment.^®^  The  Cuban  Society 
of  International  Law  has  asked  that  the  Per¬ 
manent  Treaty  of  1903  be  converted  into  a 
“treaty  of  alliance.”^®® 

In  his  election  manifesto  of  September 
1924,  Mr.  Machado  declared  that  the  Per¬ 
manent  Treaty  should  be  modified  and  that 
its  termination  should  be  secured  under  the 
best  conditions  possible.***  He  repeated 
these  views  in  an  address  before  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Arbitration  Society  in  New  York,  April 
27,  1925.*®’  In  an  address  at  Santa  Clara, 
December  1928,  he  referred  to  Cubans  who 
went  to  Washington  to  protest,  and  declared : 

“They  merely  secure  derision  when  they  go 
to  Washington  and  are  not  recognized  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  .  .  .  They  will  recognize  that 
the  Platt  Amendment  no  longer  exists  in  Cuba 


162.  Report  of  the  Delegation  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Amerioon 
States,  p.  64. 

163.  Cosme  de  la  Torrlente  op.  cit..  p.  271.  Cf.  also  hts 
Discursos,  p.  74. 

164.  Cf.  an  article  reprinted  from  Revue  de  I’Amdriaue 
Latine,  reprinted  In  Oerardo  Machado  y  Morales,  Bus  Dis¬ 
cursos  V  Su  Obra  de  Oobiemo,  Vol.  I.  p.  18. 


.  .  .  because  they  will  know  that  this  republic 
is  able  to  safeguard  its  independence  and  that 
in  fact  the  Platt  Amendment  does  not  exist,  be¬ 
cause  there  is  no  reason  to  apply  it.”*®* 

During  the  Constitutional  Convention  of 
May  1928  a  resolution  was  introduced  to 
strike  out  the  Platt  amendment  from  the 
Cuban  constitution,  but  it  was  not  adopted.*®* 

Finally,  the  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
Cuba  be  placed  under  some  such  interna¬ 
tional  guarantee  as  the  declaration  of  1815 
gave  Switzerland.  Any  intervention  in 
Cuban  affairs  would,  under  such  a  treaty, 
presumably  have  to  be  undertaken  jointly 
by  the  guarantors.  It  may  be  argued 
that  Cuba’s  membership  in  the  League  of 
Nations  already  gives  her  an  international 
guarantee,  and  that  in  case  the  United 
States  should  attempt  to  intervene  in  Cuba 
against  the  wishes  of  the  government  and 
without  some  international  sanction,  the 
Cuban  Government  could  invoke  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  Article  17  of  the  Covenant. 


166.  Discursos,  op.  eit.,  Vol.  II.  p.  61. 

166.  iXano  de  la  Marina,  September  10,  1924. 

167.  Discursos,  Vol.  I.  p.  103. 

168.  Diario  de  la  Marina,  December  31.  1928. 

169.  Diario  de  la  Marina,  Hay  t,  1928. 
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